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CLIP  COUPONS 

Up  to  December  i,  1937,  3581  doctors  had  clipped  coupons 
and  6093  other  doctors  had  mailed  letters  and  postcards 
(total,  9674)  requesting  sets  of  abstract  cards  advertised  by 
the  American  Can  Company  in  medical  and  dental  pub¬ 
lications.  This  set  of  file  cards  was  compiled  from  published 
reports  of  scientific  nutritional  research  by  recognized  author¬ 
ities  studying  essential  food  requirements  and  the  nutritive 
contents  of  specific  canned  foods. 

Canco  is  winning  consumer  confidence  in  canned  foods 
through  such  key  people  as  doctors,  dentists  and  dieticians. 
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THIS  IS  THE  LOCK-SEAM  BOOT  MAKER  FOR  THE  CAMERON 
300 -PER  MINUTE  LINE  OF  CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 


la  Faulty  blank  is  quickly  removed  while  solder¬ 
ing  attachment  is  automatically  cleared. 

2a  Flux  is  applied  before  seam  is  formed,  through 
means  of  constant  level  flux  pots. 


3a  Automatic  solenoid-operated  brake  stops  ma¬ 
chine  in  1/10  second. 

4a  Water  cooled  external  solder  horn  for  litho¬ 
graphed,  enamel  lined  cans. 


OAeAt  ^ejoJtwuA  (Vvt  de>ieAjiJied  in  tAe>  edUwnA.: 

3a  The  ideal  Lockseamer  must  have  automatic  means  for  detecting  damaged  body  blanks,  combin¬ 
ed  with  a  powerful  brake  to  stop  the  machine  immediately,  thus  preventing  further  damage. 

Our  New  Model  No.  300  Lockseamer  has  a  highly  perfected  mechanism  for  this  very  purpose. 
Electric  limit  switches  detect  if  two  bodies  are  fed  or  if  there  is  any  malformation  of  body 
blanks,  which  actuates  a  solenoid  operated  brake,  stopping  the  machine  in  a  tenth  of  a  second. 

The  semi-steel  brake  drum  is  mounted  directly  on  the  main  drive  shaft  and  equipped  with  self¬ 
aligning  brake  shoe.  A  brake  release  is  provided  so  the  machine  may  be 
operated  without  power.  This  release  is  automatically  eliminated  upon 
applying  power.  The  main  drive  shaft  is  made  from  special  alloy  steel 
which  is  electrically  heat  treated  to  develop  high  resistance  to  torsional 

strain.  Each  shaft  must  meet  rigid 
specifications  for  tensile  strength  and 
yield  point. 
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PHILLIPS  CAM  COMPAMY 

^Aianufacluren  of  (Pacicen  Sanilarif  (3ans 


. .  O)iviiion  of  the  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

'J^acken  of  I^killips  Delicious  Qualiltj  Canned  ^ooJs 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND.  L.  S.  A. 


Wire  to  Woodruff  for  immediate  or 
future  delivery. 

F.  H.  WOODRUFF  &  SONS 

Milford  -  Connecticut 

Branches  and  shipping  points; — Sacramento,  Calif.,  Rocky  Ford,  Colo., 
Milford,  Conn.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Mercedes,  Texas,  Basin, 
Wyo.,  Bellerose,  L.  1.  and  others. 


Bigger  Yields 

from  Woodruff  Seeds 

For  instanee:  these  wilt  resistant  peas. 
They  were  produced  under  ideal  condi¬ 
tions,  on  irrigated  land.  They  are  a 
uniform,  true-to-type,  superior  strain. 
They  are  ideal  for  canners  for  they  pro¬ 
duce  bigger  yields. 


Now  it  is  more  important  than  ever  for  canners 
to  be  sure  that  the  cans  they  buy  are  backed  up 
by  dependable  service  to  meet  every  emergency. 

Continental  through  its  32  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  has  the  man-power,  facilities  and  resources 
to  render  quickly  every  possible  service  for  its 
customers — permitting  them  to  concentrate  on 
getting  in  the  crops,  canning  them  and  selling 
the  packs. 

Most  important.  Continental  offers  the  high¬ 
est  quality  cans,  developed  by  men  who  have  de¬ 
voted  their  entire  lives  to  making  better  seams, 
better  coatings  and  better  enamels. 

Closing  machines,  designed  and  built  in 
Continental’s  own  machine  shops,  are  availa¬ 
ble  in  types  and  sizes  for  every  cannery  need. 

And  Continental’s  closing  machine  men,  lo¬ 
cated  right  in  the  heart  of  packing  activities,  are 
available  any  time  of  the  day  or  night,  quickly. 


When  unusual  problems  in  canning  arise  —  quick 
research  service  often  may  mean  the  difference 
between  profit  and  loss.  In  Continental’s  Labo¬ 
ratories  a  large  group  of  specialists  are  available 
to  render  immediate  assistance — men  backed  up 
by  a  wealth  of  practical  experience  gained  in  help¬ 
ing  canners  all  over  the  country. 

Continental’s  many  factories  and  warehouses 
located  at  convenient  points  assure  the  quick 
replenishing  of  depleted  can  stocks  during  peak 
periods — a  factor  relieving  you  of  worry  during 
times  of  sectional  distress.  Also  getting  the  cans 
on  your  siding  the  quickest  and  cheapest  way,  is 
still  another  matter,  one  in  which  our  Traffic 
Department  excels. 

Guard  as  you  will  against  unexpected  develop¬ 
ments  and  emergencies,  there  will  come  a  time 
when  you’ll  need  help  and  need  it  quickly — that’s 
when  you’ll  be  glad  you’re  a  Continental  customer. 
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EDITORIALS 


Hopeful  for  1938 — The  leaders  in  our  industry 
are  best  equipped  to  speak  authoratively  on 
business  conditions.  Here  is  a  year-end  state¬ 
ment  by  Mr.  0.  C.  Huffman,  President,  Continental 
Can  Company,  Inc.: 

“With  the  present  outlet  for  our  products  repre¬ 
sented  by  so  basic  an  industry  as  food  packing,  we 
are,  of  course,  less  dependent  on  general  business 
conditions  than  many  other  industries.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  continuation  of  business  at  present 
reduced  levels  is  bound  to  have  some  unfavorable 
effect  on  all  business.  However,  the  abruptness 
of  the  decline  in  activity  in  itself  should  mean  a 
quicker  return  to  more  normal  business  levels,  and 
with  it  a  restoration  of  confidence  in  the  future. 

Although  final  figures  on  the  1937  packs  of  the 
canning  industry  are  not  yet  available,  the  year 
will  undoubtedly  prove  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  the 
history  of  the  industry  from  the  standpoint  of  both 
production  and  quality,  thanks  to  good  growing 
conditions  that  prevailed  in  most  sections  of  the 
country.  This,  of  course,  has  meant  a  good  volume 
of  packers’  can  business  for  the  company.  Con¬ 
sumption  of  canned  foods  has  continued  at  a  high 
rate,  and  with  higher  packing  costs  and  higher 
canned  food  prices  expected  in  1938,  present  stocks 
should  be  absorbed  in  sufficient  amounts  to  pre¬ 
clude  excessively  large  stocks  being  carried  over 
into  the  next  canning  season. 

The  company’s  volume  of  general  line  can  busi¬ 
ness  also  continued  to  show  improvement  over  the 
previous  year,  although  there  was  some  recession 
in  the  last  quarter  of  1937,  resulting  from  the  re¬ 
duction  in  general  business  activity. 

During  the  year  further  progress  was  made  by 
the  company’s  research  laboratories,  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  linings  for  packers’  cans  and  in  the 
development  of  special  can  lining  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  thereby  enlarging  the  suitability  of  the  tin 
container  as  a  package  for  new  products,  bever¬ 
ages,  etc.  In  addition,  the  machinery  development 
division  continued  to  improve  the  machinery  used 
by  the  company  in  the  manufacture  of  cans,  and  by 
customers  for  sealing  the  cans.  Special  machinery 
was  also  designed  for  use  in  connection  with  the 
company’s  manufacture  of  bottle  caps.  Produc¬ 
tion  in  this  division  is  expected  to  start  shortly 
after  the  first  of  the  year. 


The  higher  cost  of  labor,  taxes,  materials,  etc., 
has  made  it  increasingly  important  that  the  manu¬ 
facturing  facilities  of  the  company  be  constantly 
improved  to  offset,  in  so  far  as  possible,  the  many 
uncontrollable  factors  affecting  profit  margins 
today.  During  the  past  five  years  the  company 
has  expended  approximately  $30,000,000  on  new 
plants  and  plant  improvements,  or  practically 
twice  the  amount  spent  in  the  five  years  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding.  In  addition  to  new  equipment 
required  during  this  period  to  take  care  of  the 
growth  in  the  demand  for  containers  by  the  food 
canning  industry,  the  opening  of  new  markets 
through  the  development  of  containers  for  motor 
oil  and  for  beer  and  other  beverages,  required 
sizeable  expenditures  for  the  development  and 
manufacture  of  equipment  for  these  purposes. 
Since  the  beginning  of  1933,  the  company  has 
acquired  and  equipped  eleven  complete  new  can 
manufacturing  plants,  and  has  erected  additions 
to  many  of  its  other  plants.  Research  laboratories 
and  machinery  manufacturing  facilities  have  been 
further  enlarged.  This  expansion  of  production 
facilities  has  placed  the  company  in  an  excellent 
competitive  position,  from  the  standpoint  of 
economical  manufacture  and  ability  to  serve  cus¬ 
tomers  at  all  locations.  Today  the  company 
operates  50  plants  in  35  cities  of  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Cuba. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  research  laboratories  of 
the  country  are  full  of  new  products  and  inven¬ 
tions  which  can  readily  be  absorbed  by  the  public 
in  their  demand  for  a  higher  standard  of  living. 
The  future  planning  by  capital  and  industry  in 
offering  these  products  to  the  public  naturally  re¬ 
quires  confidence.  In  my  opinion  the  present  re¬ 
cession  in  business  is  temporary  and  the  rebound 
in  general  business  from  present  levels  will  bring 
with  it  the  confidence  necessary  to  start  industry 
again  on  the  upward  cycle.” 

And  we  agree  wholeheartedly  with  Mr.  Huffman. 
More  than  that  we  feel  confident  that  the  President 
of  the  American  Company,  if  he  cared  to,  could  report 
in  the  same  hopeful  manner,  as  could  the  other  Can 
Companies,  for  things  look  very  hopeful  for  our  in¬ 
dustry  during  this  new  year. 

*  *  * 

To  us  one  of  the  encouraging  things  of  the  time  is 
the  eagerness  shown  by  business  and  industry  to  fight 
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back  at  their  accusers.  It  was  not  always  so,  if  you 
recall  the  bitter  days  of  the  1929  depression.  Then 
they  blamed  it  all  on  business,  and  business  merely 
hung  its  head  and  remained  silent  as  if  guilty,  and  we 
objected,  as  strenuously  as  we  knew  how,  to  this  lack 
of  fight  on  the  part  of  business.  Now  they  ask  in  a 
thoroughly  agnry  manner:  “Do  you  think  business 
wants  to  destroy  itself,  or  will  do  anything  to  interrupt 
its  good  condition?”  If  they  will  but  go  on  with  that 
thought  and  study  there  is  hope  that  they  will  find  the 
answer  that  will  forever  make  impossible  the  regular 
recurrence  of  these  depressions. 

That  will  not  be  done,  of  course,  by  mere  fault¬ 
finding,  or  critical  objection  to  everything  tried.  The 
point  is  that  business  would  never  willingly  destroy 
itself ;  the  next  study  question  is,  then,  what  is  it  that 
regularly  destroys  business  and  produces  panics  and 
depressions?  The  record  is  sickenly  regular:  1893; 
1903;  1913;  1921;  1929;  1937,  to  name  just  a  few.  If 
business  will  ever  learn  to  tear  this  thing  apart,  and 
find  out  what  is  causing  it,  it  will  cease  accepting  the 
punishment,  and  end  the  trouble.  If  it  were  a  physical 
disease,  a  plague,  the  germ  would  have  been  discovered 
long  ago,  and  the  cure  perfected. 

We  have  in  front  of  us  a  circular  sent  out  by  one  of 
the  industry’s  well  known  Associations;  a  quotation 
from  “Nation’s  Business”,  Washington.  An  extract 
from  it  reads : 

“Let’s  go  back  a  little.  In  the  boom  20’s  everybody  sang 
a  different  tune.  American  Business  was  on  the  up-and-up. 

It  was  achieving  wonders,  rebuilding  and  expanding  cities, 
pushing  the  scale  of  living  up  to  unheard  of  levels,  raising 
wages,  turning  out  new  things.  Commissions,  official  and 
unofficial,  came  over  from  Old  World  countries  to  fathom 
the  secret  of  its  advance.  They  wei’e  frankly  amazed. 
They  commented  upon  the  lot  of  the  workmen,  many  from 
the  Old  World,  their  high  wages,  the  comforts  they  enjoyed. 
They  went  back  to  tell  their  own  people  of  the  understand¬ 
ing  between  employer  and  workman.  They  marvelled  at 
the  teamplay  in  American  Business.  For  evidence  they 
had  only  to  look  about  them — cars  lined  up  in  the  factory 
yards,  radios,  highways,  comforts  and  conveniences  in  a 
variety  and  profusion  unknown  to  the  older  countries  of 
Europe.” 

Yea;  and  what  ended  this  golden  era  and  plunged  us 
into  the  worst  panic  the  world  ever  saw  ?  Did  business 
do  it?  It  did  not!  An  old  whiz  of  the  time  was  that 
is  was  world-wide,  due  to  conditions  in  Europe,  etc. 
Just  the  reverse  is  the  truth:  it  was  the  rebuilding  of 
the  devastated  countries  which  went  far  to  make  that 
golden  era ;  and  that  restoration  was  not  done  then,  as 
it  is  not  done  yet.  Did  it  just  happen?  Well,  that  is 
the  way  our  business  men  took  it,  and  it  is  not  a  credit 
to  them,  that  they  are  such  simple,  unthinking  children. 

If  you  have  grown  to  manhood,  and  have  the  ability 
to  think,  and  study,  you  will  not  have  to  go  far  before 
you  find  the  cause,  for  it  is  as  plain  as  the  sun  at  noon¬ 
day.  In  ’32  apparently  a  bare  handful  had  thought 
anything  about  it.  Since  then  millions  have  been 
studying  it;  so  you  will  join  an  immense  class  if  you 
begin  now,  and  we  believe  that  it  will  not  be  long  before 
the  real  answer  will  be  found,  and  the  remedy  applied. 
Business  is  getting  tired  of  building  up  only  to  have 
“the  cause”  knock  it  all  down  again.  And  it  is  about 
time  business  grew  impatient. 
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ELEVEN  MONTHS  FOODSTUFFS  EXPORTS 
UP  30  PER  CENT 

Seasonal  increases  in  exports  of  food  products 
continued  at  a  substantial  rate  during  November, 
1937,  and  raised  the  eleven  months’  export  figure 
to  30  per  cent  above  the  same  period  of  1936,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  only  a  21  per  cent  rise  for  the  ten  months’ 
period  ending  October,  according  to  C.  Roy  Mundee, 
Chief  of  the  Commerce  Department’s  Foodstuffs 
Division. 

November  exports  of  food  products  were  nearly  two 
and  one-half  times  the  value  of  November  a  year  ago. 

The  principal  items  contributing  to  these  large  in¬ 
creases  in  export  trade  were  lard,  corn,  oats,  milled 
rice,  wheat,  wheat  flour,  all  the  varieties  of  dried  and 
evaporated  fruits,  canned  fruits,  and  soybeans. 

Imports  of  food  products  during  November,  1937, 
showed  a  decline  of  12  per  cent  from  the  November, 
1936,  figure.  This  resulted  in  reducing  the  cumulative 
relationship  from  a  percentage  gain  of  24.5  per  cent 
for  the  ten  months  to  21.3  per  cent  for  the  eleven 
months,  according  to  the  Foodstuffs  Division. 

Among  the  items  which  showed  the  sharpest  de¬ 
creases  in  our  imports  of  food  products  during  Novem¬ 
ber  were  corn,  wheat,  barley,  potatoes  and  cottonseed 
oil.  These  declines  have  coincided  with  larger  United 
States  production. 

Contrary  to  the  general  trend  of  reduced  food  im¬ 
ports  during  November,  1937,  as  compared  with  No¬ 
vember  a  year  ago,  canned  beef,  copra,  palm  oil,  soy¬ 
bean  oil  and  perilla  oil  increased  substantially  on  this 
comparison. 
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52%  Increase  in  Fancy  Beans 

Canners  have  proven  that  the  new  CRCO  Special  Double  Grader  will  deli¬ 
ver  52%  increase  in  small  size  cut  beans — plus  a  product  which  is  free  from 
objectionable  short  ends  and  seed  beans.  Food  brokers  and  packers  every¬ 
where  are  interested  in  this  new  uniformity  of  size  now  made  possible  by  the 


CRCO  SPECIAL  DOUBLE  GRADER 


The  CRCO  Special  Double  Grader  accurately  grades  beans  after  they  are 
cut  into  three  clear  and  uniform  grades — small,  medium  and  large.  This 
not  only  produces  a  large  percentage  of  small  beans,  but  also  reduces  the 
percentage  of  large  size  beans — thus  increasing  the  profit  to  the  packer. 

Send  for  special  bulletin  GS-1  and  prices. 


A  TEST  THAT  TELLS! 


CHART  A  CHART  B 


Chart  A  abows  the  percentage  of  the  1936  pack  of  100,000 
casea  of  atringleaa  green  and  wax  beana.  Chart  B  ahows  the 
reaulta  from  the  aame  plant  on  100,000  caaea  in  1937  after 
the  inatallation  of  a  battery  of  aeven  CRCO  Special  Double 
Gradera. 


Comfiantf,  Incorftorafed 
NIRGfiRR  FRLLS,  N.V. 


SKATTLB,  WASH. 
COLUMBUS.  WIS. 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
NIAGARA  FALLS.  CANADA 


i 


A.  K.  Robina  &  Co..  Inc. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Jamco  Q.  Leaeitt  ft  C*. 
OHen.  Utah 
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New  Disease  Control  Developments  of  Canning 

Tomatoes  in  Pennsylvania 

hy  R.  S.  Kirby  and  O.  D.  Burke 

Pennsylvania  State  College 


Tomato  disease  problems  should  be  of  vital  in¬ 
terest  to  the  canners  since  both  supply  and  quality 
are  closely  tied  up  with  tomato  disease  prevention. 
Field  surveys  and  estimates  during  the  past  several 
years  indicate  that  in  average  years,  losses  from  dis¬ 
eases  are  about  one-quarter  of  the  crop  while  in  severe 
disease  years  such  as  1937  the  loss  may  be  as  high  as 
one-half  the  crop.  Tomato  diseases  like  most  plant 
diseases  are  closely  related  to  weather  conditions  dur¬ 
ing  the  growing  season.  Above  normal  rainfall  from 
June  1st  to  August  31st,  1937  (1.87  inches  above 
normal  in  the  state),  especially  heavy  rainfall  in  the 
canning  sections,  as  for  example,  9.66  inches  above 
normal  in  Lancaster  County  where  normally  only  15.8 
inches  falls,  resulted  in  the  heaviest  loss  from  tomato 
diseases  on  record  in  this  state. 

Of  the  numerous  diseases  attacking  field  grown  to¬ 
matoes  in  Pennsylvania,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  loss 
is  caused  by  Alternaria  collar-rot  and  leaf  spot.  Sep- 
toria  blight  is  responsible  for  the  second  heaviest  loss 
varying  from  one  to  four  per  cent.  Mosaic  ranks  third 
in  importance  followed  by  Fusarium  wilt  and  Bacterial 
canker.  Numerous  other  diseases  such  as  Phytophthora 
blight,  Anthracnose  and  Buckeye  rot  occur  locally  each 
year. 

With  the  increasing  importance  of  tomatoes  as  a 
canning  crop  and  their  more  widespread  and  frequent 
planting  on  the  same  soil,  diseases  are  becoming  more 
serious.  Intensive  disease  control  work  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  a  Pennsylvania  canner  was  started  in  1934. 
At  that  time  Bacterial  canker  and  Alternaria  collar- 
rot  and  leaf  spot  were  serious  diseases.  A  program 
of  tomato  disease  control  was  established  with  one 
canner,  and  consisted  of  seed  fermentation  followed  by 
corrosive  sublimate  treatment,  soil  sterilization  for  the 
seedbeds  and  spraying  the  seed  and  transplant  beds. 
Four  years  work  with  this  system  resulted  in  the 
elimination  of  primary  collar-rot  in  all  fields  planted 
with  plants  produced  under  this  system.  In  the  same 
locality,  plants  produced  without  these  disease  pre¬ 
vention  precautions  during  1934  had  an  average  of 
nearly  50  per  cent  collar-rot.  State  and  federal  in¬ 
spectors  graded  tomatoes  from  80  growers  for  this 
canning  concern  and  found  that  those  growers  who 
grew  crops  from  plants  under  the  recommended  system 
had  26  per  cent  more  grade  1  tomatoes  than  those  who 
grew  crops  from  plants  not  disease-free  at  planting 
time.  At  the  same  time  yields  in  plot  tests  showed  that 
plants  produced  under  the  disease  control  system,  out- 
yielded  other  types  of  plants  by  at  least  20  per  cent. 


In  the  severe  disease  season  of  1937,  a  field  survey 
made  early  in  July  showed  the  further  importance  of 
disease  control  practices.  Fields  from  plants  produced 
by  four  large  plant  growers  showed  that  when  disease 
control  practices  were  not  completely  followed,  an  aver¬ 
age  of  22.5  per  cent  of  the  plants  in  the  field  had 
primary  collar-rot.  In  fields  of  plants  from  two  other 
sources  where  disease  control  practices  were  followed 
under  the  supervision  of  plant  pathologists  it  was 
found  that  one  source  had  only  1  per  cent  collar-rot 
while  the  other  had  none. 

During  1937,  plot  work  at  State  College  was  con¬ 
ducted  to  obtain  information  on  the  value  of  soil  sterili¬ 
zation  and  spraying.  The  seed  of  the  Marglobe  variety 
used  in  these  trials  was  treated  with  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate,  followed  by  red  oxide.  They  were  planted  in 
cold  frames  in  which  the  soil  was  untreated,  in  another, 
steamed  with  the  steam-pan  method  for  20  minutes, 
and  in  the  third,  steamed  with  a  solution  containing 
one-half  pint  formaldehyde  per  pan.  To  determine  the 
comparative  value  of  various  copper  compounds  in 
spraying  tomatoes,  unsprayed  and  sprayed  rows  alter¬ 
nated  across  each  bed.  At  transplanting  time,  plants 
in  each  five  foot  six  inch  row  was  cut  off  level  with  the 
ground  and  weighted  in  grams.  The  results  were  as 
follows : 


TOMATO  SEED-BED  RELATION  OF  SOIL  TREATMENT  AND 
SPRAYING  TO  GROWTH 


Four  Sprays  applied 

in  seed-bed 

Red  Oxide 
21b. 

mayonnaise 

Soil  Treatment  Unsprayed  to  100  gals. 

Copper-Oxi 

chloride 

4  lbs.  to  Bordeaux 

100  gals.  4-4-50  Average 

steamed  with  High-pressure 
Jenny  20  minutes  . 

^ams 
.  212 

?ram8 

236.6 

grams 

244 

grams 

208 

grams 

225.1 

Steamed  with  formaldehyde 

in  water  ^  pint  per  pan... 

.  258 

385 

356 

323 

330.5 

No  treatment  . . 

..  189 

227 

254 

224 

223.5 

Averages  . 

.  218.3 

282 

284.6 

251.6 

Under  the  condition  of  this  test  which  was  on  soil 
which  had  not  grown  tomatoes  for  a  number  of  years, 
it  will  be  noted  that  steam  sterilization  slightly  in¬ 
creased  the  average  yield  over  the  untreated  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  eliminating  the  weed  problem;  also  when  for¬ 
maldehyde  was  added  to  the  steam,  the  increase  in  yield 
was  almost  50  per  cent  over  either  steamed  or  un¬ 
treated  plots. 

The  value  of  spraying  in  the  seedbed  was  clearly 
brought  out  when  one  considers  that  all  seedlings  that 
were  sprayed,  weighed  more  per  row  than  those  that 
were  unsprayed.  In  addition,  it  will  be  noted  that 
Bordeaux  Mixture  sprayed  plants  yielded  less  than 
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Pi  edmont  labelCom  pany 

INCORPORATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD 


FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

(Sprague-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON,  iU. 

Please  send 

□  Full  details  of  the  Lewis  Quality  Grader, 
n  Your  Complete  General  Catalog. 


Address 


January  10, 1938 


to  meet  your  trade  requirements. 


THE  PROCESSION 


Sprague-Sells  Division 
HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 

MAIL  COUPON  TODAYI 


Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 


In  every  industry  there  is  always  some  leader  whose  products 
are  in  an  enviable  class  by  themselves;  and  we  are  proud  that 
the  canners  of  America  have  awarded  this  position  in  their 
industry  to  the  equipment  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation. 
One  such  machine  is 


LEWIS  QUALITY  GRADER 


FOR  PEAS 


which  separates 
the  tenderest 
peas  from  the 
others  by  gravi¬ 
ty  —  wi A  hair¬ 
line  accuracy. 


Mail  the  coupon 
for  complete 
details. 


With  the  Lewis, 
top  quality  and 
top  prices  are  as- 
sured.  Simple 
and  compact, 
easily  installed. 


Economical 

Dependable 

Insurance 

Protection 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE 

SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER- INSURANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WARNER, 

Incorporated 

Chicago 

OVER  THIRTY  YEARS  OF 
SUCCESSFUL  SERVICE  TO 

THE  CANNING  INDUSTRY 

Specialized 

Demonstrated 

Service 

Efficiency 
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'GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


ROSSOTTi  LITHOGRAPHING  COMPANY,  New  York  City, 
plans  a  show  of  new  successful  ideas  in  food  product 
packaging  at  the  Auditorium  Hotel,  Chicago,  during 
convention  week.  The  display  will  be  in  Suite  304  and 
306,  to  which  canners  and  grocers  are  invited.  Those 
in  attendance  will  be  Charles  Rossotti,  Vice-President, 
and  D.  W.  Killip,  Sales  Manager,  from  the  New  York 
office,  and  Ralph  Nickel,  Manager  of  the  Chicago 
branch. 

w.  F.  MILLER,  member  of  the  North  Carolina  State 
Legislature,  and  Manager  of  the  North  State  Canning 
Company  at  Boone,  North  Carolina,  died  on  December 
19th  after  an  illness  of  several  weeks. 

• 

FRANCIS  c.  STOKES  &  COMPANY,  Vincentown,  New 
Jersey,  tomato  seed  specialists,  have  issued  their  new 
1938  catalog  of  tomato  varieties,  profusely  illustrated 
in  color  and  with  full  description. 

• 

THE  TEXAS  CANNING  COMPANY,  Falfurrias,  Texas,  is 
considering  plans  for  the  building  of  a  modern  cannery 
there.  Plans  call  for  a  building  50x150  feet.  J.  C. 
Sindow,  Christiansburg,  West  Virginia;  Hubert  Burk¬ 
holder,  and  J.  A.  Kincanon,  Roanoke,  Virginia,  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  company. 

HAWAIIAN  PINEAPPLE  COMPANY,  Honolulu,  Hawaii, 
has  announced  a  decision  to  postpone  calling  for  bids 
on  its  plant  expansion  program.  It  had  been  planned 
to  raise  almost  $4,500,000  in  additional  capital  to  be 
used  for  this  purpose  and  for  general  improvements. 

• 

THE  TWENTY  YEAR  CLUB  of  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Com¬ 
pany,  Akron,  Ohio,  boasts  1,818  members  following  the 
semi-annual  pin  presentation  ceremonial,  when  the 
latest  group  of  120  Akron  employees  were  presented 
their  20-year  emblems.  In  addition,  10  others  in  the 
organization  who  had  completed  one-fifth  of  a  century 
of  service  with  the  company  since  last  June  were 
honored.  More  than  2,000  members  of  the  club  and 
their  families  attended  the  affair.  T.  G.  Graham, 
Goodrich  Vice-President,  presented  the  pins  in  the 
absence  of  President  S.  B.  Robertson,  who  was  confined 
to  his  home  with  a  cold.  Graham  pointed  out  that  there 
are  1,631  members  of  the  club  on  the  active  payrolls 
of  the  company,  and  that  of  these,  1,352,  or  five  out  of 
six,  were  more  than  45  years  of  age.  There  are  187 
club  members  on  the  company’s  pension  payroll.  The 
youngest  member  of  the  club  is  Nick  Pappano,  35,  in 
the  engineering  division,  and  the  oldest,  Wilbur  Jones, 
91,  on  the  pension  payroll. 

• 

HUNTSVILLE  CANNING  COMPANY  has  been  formed  at 
Huntsville,  Arkansas,  by  E.  G.  Soule,  Thomas  Hargis 
and  0.  W.  Basham. 


ROY  NELSON  CANNING  COMPANY,  Crane,  Missouri,  has 
bought  the  equipment  and  leased  the  building  of  the 
Wilson  &  Russell  Canning  Company  at  Crane,  which 
will  be  used  for  the  canning  of  pork  and  beans  and 
tomato  products. 

THE  PHILIPPINE  GOVERNMENT,  Under  an  administra¬ 
tive  order,  recently  published  regulations  governing 
the  labeling  of  below-standard  canned  foods.  The  term 
“below-standard”  covers  canned  foods  not  meeting  the 
full  requirements  of  the  Philippine  food  and  drugs  act 
and  such  have  specific  labeling  requirements  under 
these  new  regulations. 

• 

LA  CHOY  FOOD  PRODUCTS  COMPANY  has  moved  into  its 
new  modern  plant  at  8100  Schoolcraft  Avenue,  Detroit, 
and  it  will  concentrate  the  operations  of  its  various 
plants  there. 

• 

MORE  THAN  A  YEAR  in  advance  of  the  opening  of  the 
Golden  Gate  International  Exposition  at  San  Francisco, 
exhibit  space  has  been  booked  by  many  firms  of  inter¬ 
national  reputation.  The  list  in  the  food  field  includes 
the  California  Packing  Corporation,  California  Walnut 
Growers,  A.  Guirlani  &  Brother,  H.  J.  Heinz  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  Spreckels  Sugar  Com¬ 
pany,  Standard  Brands  of  California,  Tea  Garden 
Products  Company  and  the  A.  Schilling  Company. 

• 

MRS.  H.  LiNDROSE,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Olive  Association  for  the  past  three  years,  re¬ 
signed  on  January  1st  to  take  the  position  of  Office 
and  Sales  Manager  of  the  La  Mirada  Olive  Company, 
San  Francisco.  She  has  been  with  the  California  Olive 
Association  for  sixteen  years.  Mr.  Everitt  W.  Hogle, 
recently  from  Chicago,  stepped  in  as  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  the  Association  on  January  1st,  with 
headquarters  at  216  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 

• 

JENSON  BEAN  COMPANY  has  Opened  a  new  and 
modernly  equipped  canning  plant  at  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico,  canning  pinto  beans  and  chili. 

• 

THE  FERTILIZER  INDUSTRY  through  the  Soil  Improve¬ 
ment  Committee  of  the  National  Fertilizer  Association 
is  planning  an  enlarged  program  of  educational  work. 
This  was  decided  at  a  convention  of  the  industry  held 
in  November  in  Atlanta.  The  National  Soil  Improve¬ 
ment  Committee  will  cooperate  with  local  District 
Committees  in  carrying  on  this  work.  Henry  S.  Par¬ 
sons  of  New  York  is  chairman  of  the  national  Soil  Im¬ 
provement  Committee  and  vice-president  of  the 
Association. 


^omMhsh  VUtEk 
VouWi  Units. . . 


DRASTICALLY  REDUCE  POWER 
COSTS  AT  VINER  STATIONS 


•  PROVIDE  DEPENDABLE,  STEADY  AND 
Records  of  average  fuel  cost  show  ACCURATELY  CONTROLLED  POWER 


that  a  viner  can  now  be  driven  with 
less  than  a  gallon  of  gasoline  per  hour. 
When  the  station  is  shut  down,  of 
course,  the  fuel  bill  stops. 


These  units  are  equipped  with  Waukesha 
four  or  six  cylinder  engines  with  fly-bedl 
governors.  They  produce  power  which  can 
be  changed  to  meet  the  different  crop  condi¬ 
tions  by  the  movement  of  a  convenient  lever 
without  stopping  the  engine.  They  cure  espe¬ 
cially  engineered  to  meet  every  requirement 
for  Viner  Drive. 
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EDENS  FRUIT  PRODUCTS  COMPANY  has  taken  over  a 
building  at  673  Folsom  Street,  San  Francisco,  and  will 
engage  in  the  manufacture  of  jams  and  preserves. 
G.  H.  Edens  is  Manager. 

• 

ROGERS  CANNING  COMPANY  of  Milton,  Oregon,  has 
taken  over  the  assets  of  the  Athena  Canning  Company 
of  Athena,  Oregon,  and  will  operate  this  plant  as  a 
second  unit.  The  Athena  (Oregon)  plant,  as  also  the 
Milton  (Oregon)  plant  of  Rogers  Canning  Company 
are  located  in  the  heart  of  the  pea  producing  area  of 
the  Blue  Mountain  area  of  the  Northwest.  The  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  Athena  plant  places  the  Rogers  Canning 
Company  in  the  position  of  becoming  one  of  the  larger 
pea  packers  in  the  country.  Officers  of  the  company 
are:  L.  L.  Rogers,  President;  B.  A.  Davis,  Vice- 
President,  and  E.  F.  Arnold,  Manager. 

• 

THE  CANNERY  of  Philippe  Baillargeon  at  Iberville, 
Quebec,  Canada,  was  destroyed  by  fire  December  26th, 
with  a  loss  estimated  at  $55,000. 

• 

HiRSCH  BROTHERS  &  COMPANY,  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
manufacturers  of  Paramound  Foods,  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  the  renovation  of  all  of  their  labels  and  packages 
and  introduced  to  the  trade  on  January  1st,  1938,  its 
new  “Bull-eye”  numbers.  Among  the  new  numbers 
added  to  the  line  is  “Paramount  Hot  Tamales”  which 
are  just  being  introduced  to  the  trade.  The  company 
is  now  enjoying  its  fifty-second  year  of  operations. 
Heretofore  the  company’s  production  has  been  packed 
mostly  in  glass  and  in  bulk.  During  the  year  1937  they 
entered  the  canning  field  with  such  items  as  Ready-To- 
Serve  Soups,  canned  Spaghetti,  Chili  Concarne,  etc., 
and  during  the  year  1938  intend  to  expand  with  new 
lines. 

• 

AT  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  of  the  Saint  Louis  Food 
Brokers  Association  held  recently,  W.  H.  Goodloe, 
President  of  Ward,  Goodloe  &  Company,  was  named 
the  association’s  new  President;  William  E.  Kicker, 
Kicker  Brokerage  Company,  Vice-President ;  A.  James 
Moore,  Speak  &  Moore,  Secretary;  H.  0.  Smith,  Perry 
&  Smith  Brokerage  Company,  Treasurer. 

• 

CHARLES  R.  COOPER,  of  the  sales  staff  of  the  California 
Packing  Corporation,  San  Francisco,  California,  is 
mourning  the  passing  of  his  mother,  Mrs.  Sarah  M. 
Cooper.  Mrs.  Cooper  passed  away  January  3rd  at 
Berkeley,  where  she  had  made  her  home  for  the  last 
forty-seven  years.  She  was  a  native  of  Illinois  and 
was  seventy-eight  years  of  age. 

• 


1937  PACK  GREEN  BEANS 

Washington,  D.  C.,  January  5,  1938. 

HE  accompanying  report  of  the  1937  pack  of  green 
and  wax  beans  is  a  summary  of  the  reports  from 
about  500  bean  canners  together  with  the  estimates 
of  the  pack  of  23  who  did  not  report  to  us. 

Carlos  Campbell. 


State  24/2  48/1  24/2Va  6/10  Misc.  Total 


Maine  and  Vermont..  126.641  3,121  .  17,491  165  147,418 

New  York  .  654,557  19,968  115,990  58,293  848,808 

Maryland  and  Del .  1,227,506  10,897  31,689  269,435  201  1,539,728 

Pennsylvania  .  235,393  11,523  13,874  260,790 

Indiana  .  103,284  44,960  5,734  153,978 

Michigan  .  344.200  20,742  3,992  53,794  15,970  438,698 

Wisconsin  .  469,238  15,441  964  72,765  4,273  562,681 

Iowa  .  48,069  1,652  3,288  53.009 

Ky.  and  Tenn .  134,846  36,300  16,050  187,196 

Ark.  and  Mo .  146,472  4,030  35,699  186,201 

Texas  .  132,071  .  18,851  .  150,922 

Colorado  .  200,700  8,131  26,810  34.471  270,112 

Utah  .  170,802  8,812  100  22,909  10,145  212,768 

Washinfrton  .  192,573  2,644  250  40,422  7,857  243,746 

OreKon  .  491,052  12,596  440  282,030  52,896  839,014 

California  .  298,224  1,189  76,079  37,684  413,176 

Other  States  .  292,754  1,800  38,460  61,102  394,116 


Total  .  5,268,382  111,023  168,678  1,132,323  221,955  6,902.361 

(1936  Pack . 5,475,399) 


1937  PACK  WAX  BEANS 

Maine  and  Vermont..  189,519  3,663  ZH  17,117  200  210,499 


New  York  .  262,353  7,3.59  37,642  38,700  346,054 

Maryland  and  Del .  29,615  .  594  2,992  .  33.201 

Pennsylvania  .  73,625  4,484  78,109 

Michigan  .  96,415  12,993  21,074  1,300  131,782 

Wisconsin  .  262,865  8,654  10  38,060  9,259  318,848 

Iowa  .  18,751  228  .  965  .  19,944 

Ark.  and  Mo .  25,540  1,200  26.740 

Colorado  .  45,868  4,142  3,843  9,897  63.750 

Utah  .  49.564  .  .  3.856  2,260  55,680 

Oregon  .  21,597  1,540  23,137 

Other  States  .  18,725  440  2,000  1,939  .  23.104 


Total  .  1,094,437  37,479  2,604  1  34,712  61,616  1,330,848 

(1936  Pack .  954,070) 


Of  these  packs: 

Whole  Green  Beans .  798,062 

Whole  Wax  Beans .  70,782 

Asparagus  Style,  Green .  189,804 

Cut  Beans,  Green . 5,914,495 

Cut  Beans,  Wax . 1,259,093 


CONVENTION  DATES 

JANUARY  13-14,  1938 — Ozark  Canners,  Annual,  Colonial  Hotel, 
Springfield,  Mo. 

JANUARY  23-28, 1938 — Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies,  Annual 
Meeting,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  23-28,  1938 — National  Canners,  Annual  Meeting, 
Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  23-28,  1938 — National  Food  Brokers,  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing,  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  24-2B,  1938 — National  American  Wholesale  Grocers, 
Annual  Meeting,  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago. 


WALTER  A.  MUNRO,  with  a  seasoned  background,  rich 
in  experience,  in  the  production  and  sales  promotion 
of  canned  salmon,  has  joined  G.  P.  Halferty  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Seattle,  Washington,  as  one  of  the  partners. 

• 

PIOWATY  BROTHERS,  INC.,  of  Chicago  and  West  Lana, 
Florida,  will  operate  a  new  plant  being  constructed  at 
Marked  Tree,  Arkansas,  at  a  cost  of  $75,000.  Beans 
and  tomatoes  will  constitute  their  production. 


JANUARY  26,  1938 — National  Pickle  Packers,  Annual  Meeting, 
Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Ill. 

FEBRUARY  7-8,  1938 — Tennessee- Kentucky  Canners,  Annual 
Meeting,  Andrew  Johnson  Hotel,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

FEBRUARY  11-12,  1938 — Canned  Foods  of  British  Columbia, 
Annual  Meeting,  Hotel  Vancouver,  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  Canada. 

FEBRUARY  23-24,  1938 — Virginia  Canners,  Annual  Meeting, 
Patrick  Henry  Hotel,  Roanoke,  Va. 

MARCH  3-5,  1938 — American  Camping,  Annual  Meeting,  Hotel 
Pennsylvania,  New  York  City. 
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Improved  COOKING  RESULTS 

WITH  APPROXIMATE  FUEL  SAVING  OF  15% 


The  Money-Saving  and  Efficiency- 
Increasing  Advantages  of  the 
STICKLE  DIFFERENTIAL 
DRAINAGE  AND  BDILER 
RETURN  SYSTEM 

are  not  only  Guaranteed 
but  have  been  Com¬ 
pletely  Demonstrated 

★  Fuel  savings  up  to  25%  have  been 
made.  Puts  return  condensation  back  into 
boiler  at  300°  or  higher.  Boiler  cap¬ 
acities  greatly  increased.  Improves  effici¬ 
ency  of  processing  units  and  increases 
their  production  capacity.  Practically 
eliminates  steam  strap  trouble  and  lowers 
maintenance  cost  of  traps  and  return  lines 
because  of  elimination  of  destructive  velo¬ 
cities.  Installed  without  interruption  of 
operation. 

Write  for  Special  Bulletin. 

LEARN  HOW 

You  Can  Reduce  the 
Cost  of  Steam 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO..  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

Eastern  Shore  Representative:  A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO..  INC.,  Baltimore. 
Western  Representative:  JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO.,  Seattle,  Wash.  Paeifie 
Coast  Representative :  KING  ENGINEERING  &  SALES  CO.,  San  IVancisco. 


Two  New  Winners 


The  Concentric 
Cleaner 

The  Taper  Tip 
Corn  Trimmer 


We  will  have  them  in 
BOOTH  4  at  CHICAGO 

Won’t  you  let  us  explain  them  to  you 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  COMPANY 

“The  Original  Grader  House” 

Baltimore,  Maryland 


High  Speed 

CANNING  MACHINERY 

made  of  the  best  metals 

SYRUPERS  for  Fruits 

FILLERS  for  Soups,  Juices, 
Puree,  Ketchup,  Oil  and  Beer 

UNIT  ROLLER  EXHAUST 
BOXES,  any  capacity  ,  .  . 

all  sizes  of  cans. 

SAFE  - T  -  CLUTCHES 
NEVER  -  MISS  TIMERS 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Canning  Machinery 
ALAMEDA,  CALIFORNIA 


Kyler  Labeling  Machine 


Quickly  adjusted  for  wide  range  of  can  sizes 


RADICALLY  NEW 

MOST  CONVENIENCES 

FEWEST  PARTS 


**It  has  everything  with  half  the  parts' 


WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Madiine  Manufacturers 
Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S.A. 

DOMESTIC  DISTBOUTOBS — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Md.;  Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y.;  Berlin  Chap¬ 
man  Company,  Berlin,  Wls.;  Willard  Machinery  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Calii.;  Duncan  Equipment  &  Supply  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

CANADIAN  DBTRIBnTOR — ^The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.. 
Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTOR — ^Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Leduyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 
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THE  WORM  IS  TURNING 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


NE,  evidently  a  close  reader  of  this  column, 
writes : 

“I  know  you  always  advocate  the  establishment  of 
a  canner’s  private  or  factory  label,  but  still,  not  all  of  us 
can  do  this.  Some  one  must  still  sell  the  stock  for  all  the 
established  jobbers’  brands.  It  might  as  well  be  me  as 
some  one  else.  What  I  am  most  interested  in  just  now  is 
your  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  private  label  canned  foods 
are  apt  to  increase  in  wholesalers’  favor  during  the  next  few 
years.  If  you  feel  they  will  grow  in  sales  volume  please 
say  so  in  “Better  Profits”. 

My  ideas  concerning  the  wisdom  of  selling  your  pack 
under  your  own  label,  instead  of  that  belonging  to  some 
one  else,  have  not  changed,  but  we  must  face  facts  as 
our  friend  points  out.  Jobbers  are  buying  for  their 
labels  every  day,  some  one  must  supply  the  goods.  In 
fact,  if  our  inquirer  wants  the  business  of  supplying 
canned  foods  for  buyers’  labels  he  will  have  a  better 
chance  for  getting  this  in  1938-39  than  has  been 
afforded  for  some  years.  That’s  my  story  and  I’ll  stick 
to  it  until  I  have  been  proven  wrong.  And  mind  you, 
don’t  confuse  the  two  issues.  It’s  silly  to  argue  that  a 
small  canner  had  better  devote  all  his  efforts  to  selling 
his  output  under  jobbers’  trademarks,  when  you  know 
that  he  may  lose  all  the  business  next  year;  and  it’s 
almost  as  futile  to  suggest  he  spend  more  than  he  makes 
in  trying  to  quickly  create  consumer  demand  for  his 
brands,  while  they  are  raw  newcomers  in  the  field  of 
distribution.  Certainly  many  canners  are  wholly 
justified  in  working  hard  for  the  sales  they  can  make 
to  wholesalers  with  established  brands.  Every  such 
sale  helps  keep  the  plant  operating  and  encourages  the 
owner  to  believe  some  day  he  will  be  able  to  make 
people  recognize  the  quality  in  his  pack  and  under  his 
factory  brands. 

In  the  meantime,  suppose  you  want  to  interest 
jobbers  in  your  worth  as  a  packer  of  their  private  label 
output?  How  will  you  go  about  it?  Well,  I  know  what 
I’d  do  if  I  were  faced  with  the  task  of  finding  a  solution 
to  the  problem.  I  would  not  waste  a  minute  calling 
on  jobbers  with  their  sources  of  supply  all  provided  for. 
I’d  spend  my  time  instead  with  the  jobbers  who,  until 
a  year  and  a  half  ago,  were  well  content  to  promote 
the  sale  of  nationally  advertised  canned  foods.  Since 
the  Robinson-Patman  bill  has  been  before  us  as  a 
law,  more  and  more  canners,  every  day,  are  wondering 
why  the  jobbers  of  the  country  do  not  awake  to  just 
what  is  going  on.  The  leading  canners  of  the  United 
States  are  showing  at  present  no  more  signs  of  again 
engaging  in  co-operative  advertising  than  they  did 
thirty  days  after  the  law  went  into  effect.  In  fact,  the 
representative  of  one  told  me  the  other  day  he  hoped 
his  principals  would  not  engage  in  co-operative  adver¬ 
tising  for  another  year  at  least.  This  then  spells  re¬ 
adjustment  of  advertising  budgets  by  all  voluntary 


advertising  groups,  except  a  few  well  financed  groups 
already  promoting,  by  all  possible  legal  means,  the  sale 
of  private  label  merchandise  in  cans.  The  smart  thing 
for  a  canner  to  do,  who  Is  not  at  present  selling  private 
label  jobbers,  is  to  go  out  and  sell  someone  the  idea  of 
having  their  own  private  label. 

As  more  and  more  states  enact  and  enforce  laws 
calling  for  better  profit  margins  on  foods,  more  and 
more  jobbers  will  feel  compelled  to  own  their  brands, 
in  order  that  they  may  assist  dealers  in  making  that 
oh,  so  necessary  profit.  It  isn’t  being  made  today  on 
nationally  advertised  canned  foods ;  too  many  corporate 
chains  and  super  markets  are  using  these  better  known 
brands  as  price  footballs  in  order  to  attract  customers. 

Last  week  the  Missus  and  I  priced  a  nationally  ad¬ 
vertised  rug  pad  and  were  asked  approximately  $12.00 
for  the  one  in  which  we  were  interested.  Soon  another 
was  shown,  however,  under  the  stores*  private  brand 
that  retailed  at  $6.95.  Looking  up  a  smaller  dealer 
on  a  side  street  we  bought  the  advertised  rug  in  the 
size  we  wanted  at  $7.25.  Jobbers  anxious  to  curb  the 
sale  of  nationally  advertised  “Loss  Leaders”  will  do 
the  same  thing,  if  they  are  provided  with  a  private 
label  brand  of  quality  that  can  be  sold  reasonably  to 
the  consumer  and  at  a  fair  margin  of  profit  by  the 
retail  dealer.  Let  enough  wholesale  dealers  in  foods 
adopt  private  labels,  and  at  the  same  time  up  prices  on 
nationally  advertised  foods  to  the  housewives  of  the 
country,  and  those  principals  not  caring  today  about 
dealers’  margains  will  sing  another  tune  and  right 
soon,  too !  It  may  be  this  will  be  the  only  way  we  will 
get  voluntary  advertising  allowances  back  again  and 
it  may  not  be,  but  the  plan  is  worth  trying.  In  the 
meantime,  canners  selling  buyers  on  the  idea  will  re¬ 
ceive  credit  for  being  helpful  in  disposing  of  their 
packs,  and  that’s  a  credit  that  can  not  always  be 
awarded. 

And  another  thing.  Watch  the  activities  of  the  large 
department  store  in  New  York  City  which  is  engaged 
in  waging  a  war  against  the  Fair  Trade  Practice  Law 
of  New  York  State,  and  you  will  quickly  learn  why 
dealers  are  very  apt  to  sell  more  and  more  of  private 
label  goods.  In  some  other  fields  we  find  other  dealers 
making  comparisons  between  the  goods  they  offer,  their 
quality  and  price  range,  and  the  same  aspects  of  na¬ 
tionally  advertised  goods.  Such  comparison  is  generally 
favorable  to  the  private  label;  consumers  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  they  will  save  money  and  be  well  served 
by  means  of  their  purchases  of  the  private  label  goods 
instead  of  the  nationally  known  brand  they  have  used 
for  years. 

If  your  brands  are  not  well  known,  if  you  have  but 
little  distribution  on  them,  confine  your  sales’  efforts 
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to  increasing  the  sale  of  these  brands  to  a  single  mar¬ 
ket  or  two,  and  in  the  others,  persuade  as  many  cus¬ 
tomers  as  you  can  that  their  best  interests  will  be 
served  by  their  adoption  of  their  own  label.  If  you 
contemplate  such  a  campaign,  get  lined  up  with  a 
label  house  that  is  in  a  position  to  render  service  by 
means  of  rough  sketches  of  new  labels,  and  art  work 
of  which  the  buyer  will  not  be  ashamed  in  the  finished 
products.  The  first  objection  a  buyer  will  raise  when 
considering  buying  a  private  label  will  be  that  he  is 
not  in  a  position  to  adopt  and  push  a  private  label, 
that  he  has  no  time  to  give  to  the  matter  and  that  if 
you  want  to  get  his  business  as  suggested  you’ll  have 
to  provide  the  label. 

As  soon  as  a  buyer  has  such  a  label,  he  wants  to  sell 
it  so  well  to  his  trade  that  they  will  cortie  back  and 
holler  for  more.  This  won’t  be  as  hard  to  do  as  it 
looks  on  the  surface.  The  average  retail  grocer  is  sick 
and  tired  of  seeing  the  products  he  sees  plentifully 
and  beautifully  advertised  month  after  month  in  lead¬ 
ing  women’s  magazines  sold  by  the  super  markets  at 
prices  lower  than  those  he  has  to  pay  in  some  cases. 
The  worms  are  about  to  turn.  The  wise  canner  will 
help  them  all  he  can  with  good  advice  and  the  goods 
with  which  to  go  after  business  which  the  principal  not 
protecting  the  profit  margins  of  retail  dealers  has  been 
enjoying  too  long.  These  may  be  harsh  words,  but  you 
still  see  canners  preventing  the  sale  of  their  goods  in 
any  large  amounts  at  too  low  retail  prices,  while  you 
note  others  not  seeming  to  mind  how  low  the  price  may 
be  that  is  asked  for  their  trade-marked  goods.  The 
housewife  benefits  once  in  a  while  because  of  a  lowered 
profit  margin  on  known  goods,  but  more  often  the 
markets  making  drastic  price  reductions  in  some  lines 
get  the  customer  from  some  other  angle.  And  when 
they  get  a  housewife  coming  to  their  store  for  bargains 
as  she  feels  they  are,  look  out,  they’ll  get  her  too  on 
some  long-profit  item  which  is  over-priced  in  order  to 
allow  them  to  make  better  than  usual  profits. 

You’ll  probably  need  to  check  carefully  from  time 
to  time  the  prices  at  which  stock  is  being  moved  at 
retail  under  jobbers’  brands  as  long  as  you  supply  the 
stock.  There  is  a  happy  medium  of  profit  which  will 
move  goods,  and  there  are  extremes  to  which  no  wise 
merchandiser  will  go  in  attempting  to  make  profits  or 
move  goods  rapidly  in  the  mass.  You  are  as  well 
qualified  as  anyone  to  know  the  mean  price  at  which 
your  packs  will  move  best.  Let  your  buyer  have  the 
benefits  of  your  best  advices.  If  he  is  willing,  stock 
your  own  labels  in  his  line  of  offerings  under  his  own 
labels,  but  insist  they  be  sold  fairly  to  all  concerned. 
Failing  in  this  or  in  getting  a  fair  movement  of  goods 
under  your  own  labels  in  the  hands  of  a  private  label 
jobber,  be  content  to  sell  them  what  you  can  for  their 
own  use,  and  develop  your  sales  in  some  other  market. 
The  private  label  canned  foods  business  is  worth  going 
after  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  your  own  factory  label. 
You  can  best  develop  private  label  canned  foods  busi¬ 
ness  in  1938  by  inducing  jobbers  featuring  nationally 
advertised  goods  thus  far  to  adopt  their  own  private 
label.  Your  sales  and  profits  will  increase  as  you 
distribute  your  sales  eggs  in  more  than  one  distribution 
basket. 


will  be  far  greater!  SEMESAN  dust  treatment,  costing 
as  little  as  per  pound  of  vegetable  seeds  treated, 
protects  against  seed  rotting  and  damping-off,  reduces 
damage  by  seed-bome  diseases,  usually  increases 
stands  and  yields.  Easily  applied  as  a  dust  or  in  water 
solution.  Write  today  for  free  pamphlet  giving  further 
facts  about  this  effective,  recommended  treatment. 

BAYER-SEMESAN  CO.,  INC.,  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  &  doeller 

CO, 

eALTlMORE.MD. 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

By  “OBSERVER’* 

Special  Correapondent  of  The  Canning  Trado 


FOOD  INDUSTRY’S  IMPORTANCE 

LARENCE  FRANCIS,  president  of  the  General 
Foods  Corporation,  discussing  the  developments 
of  1937  and  trends  for  the  new  year  this  week, 
said :  , 

“The  growing,  processing  and  distribution  of  foods 
employes  about  a  third  of  our  population,  and  about  a 
fourth  of  the  national  income  becomes  an  annual  in¬ 
vestment  in  human  nourishment  and  health.  In  the 
face  of  mounting  burdens  and  complications,  the  in¬ 
dustry  gave  a  good  accounting  of  itself  in  1937.  It 
acted  both  as  a  generative  force  and  a  balance  wheel 
in  helping  general  business.  I  could  name  seven  im¬ 
portant  and  obvious  contributions.  They  were: 

“It  bought  large  quantities  of  farm  products ;  erected 
a  record  number  of  new  plants;  expanded  buying  of 
food  equipment,  general  machinery  and  trucks;  in¬ 
creased  employment  and  wages;  kept  food  prices  to 
consumers  at  moderate  levels;  paid  dividends  to  in¬ 
vestors,  and  contributed  its  share  to  the  demands  of 
government  by  paying  large  taxes. 

“First  concern  of  this  industry  is  the  consumer. 
Retail  food  prices  were  held  down  to  an  average  ad¬ 
vance  of  less  than  3  per  cent  during  1937.  Research 
and  manufacturing  economics  helped  hold  prices  with¬ 
in  narrow  limits. 

“Retail  food  prices  are  about  26  per  cent  higher  than 
their  record  low  level  in  1933,  and  18  per  cent  lower 
than  at  the  peak  of  1929.  And  during  the  last  eight 
years  there  has  been  a  widespread  stepping  up  of 
quality  of  packaged  foods. 

“In  the  near  future,  most  food  prices  are  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  change  drastically.  The  decline  in  prices  of 
certain  farm  products  has  been  more  than  offset  in 
many  cases  by  advances  in  containers,  packaging  ma¬ 
terials,  and  wages. 

“There  are  more  food  processing  establishments  in 
this  country  today  than  a  year  ago.  There  is  a  record 
number  of  grocery  stores,  accompanying  the  growth  of 
and  wider  distribution  of  population.  A  good  part  of 
the  increased  research  in  1938  will  center  on  reducing 
costs.  In  an  effort  to  sustain  volume,  food  processors 
will  also  seek  new  markets  for  existing  products  and 
create  new  items  for  present  markets. 

“By  its  enlarged  purchases  of  raw  materials  in  1937 
the  industry  not  only  contributed  substantially  to  the 
seven-year  high  level  in  farm  cash  income,  but  in¬ 
creased  the  number  employed  in  agriculture  and  fish¬ 


ing  by  7.1  per  cent.  There  was  a  rise  of  12.5  per  cent 
in  total  payrolls  of  food  processing  establishments. 

“In  striving  to  keep  costs  to  a  minimum,  processors 
spent  more  than  $35,000,000  on  the  erection  of  some 
255  new  plants  and  around  $250,000,000  on  general 
machinery,  processing  equipment  and  trucks.  These 
purchases  increased  employment  in  heavy  industries. 
In  turn,  the  betterment  in  general  employment  during 
most  of  1937  lifted  retail  sales  in  some  615,000  retail 
food  outlets,  excluding  restaurants,  to  around  $10,692,- 
400,000,  the  highest  total  since  the  $12,520,594,000 
peak  in  1929. 

“Regarding  our  own  company,  our  cereal  and  fiour 
production  facilities  and  fishing  fleet  were  expanded 
and  we  greatly  enlarged  our  quick-frozen  operations. 
Production  of  such  foods  was  stepped  up  60  per  cent 
over  1936,  as  retail  outlets  rose  more  than  50  per  cent. 
As  a  result  of  the  reception  accorded  such  quick-frozen 
products  in  1937,  we  expect  to  expand  retail  distribu¬ 
tion  of  them  in  new  areas  in  the  midwest  during  1938. 

“Competition  will  be  as  keen  as  ever  in  the  year 
ahead.  Monopoly  is  virtually  non-existent  in  a  market 
where  48,000  American  food  manufacturers  must  com¬ 
pete  for  sales  among  the  housewives  shopping  almost 
daily  for  our  20,000,000  families.” 

A  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE 

ITH  the  tentative  programs  of  canners, 
brokers,  and  wholesale  grocers  all  released,  it 
is  becoming  clear  that  the  1938  industry  con¬ 
ventions  in  Chicago  during  the  week  of  January  23 
will  to  a  large  extent  constitute  virtually  a  national 
industry  conference. 

Formal  program  features  of  these  organizations  will 
be  completed  on  Tuesday,  leaving  the  balance  of  the 
week  for  the  processors,  their  sales  representatives,  and 
wholesale  distributors  to  get  together  and  talk  over  the 
marketing  outlook  for  the  remainder  of  the  current 
season,  as  well  as  to  formulate  policies  with  respect 
to  futures  and  the  packs  of  1938. 

The  program-makers  for  the  respective  trade  asso¬ 
ciations  have  shown  a  keen  insight  into  trade  conditions 
as  they  actually  are  currently,  and  the  Chicago  “clinic” 
should  go  far  toward  determining  just  what  ails  the 
patient,  and  just  what  remedies  are  indicated  to  hasten 
recovery. 
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CHAIN  STORE  MONOPOLIES  CONTROL  PRICE 

Federal  Report  Shows  Little  Decline  in  Profits 
During  Slump 

The  following  article,  under  the  above  heading, 
appeared  in  The  Baltimore  Labor  Herald  of  Decem¬ 
ber  31st,  1937,  and  it  interested  us,  and  doubtless 
will  you : 

Six  of  the  principal  chains  of  groceries  now  operate  30,000 
retail  stores  in  the  United  States  of  which  slightly  more  than 
half  belong  to  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Company.  In  the 
period  of  1914  to  1935  the  total  capitalization  of  the  large  chain 
groceries  increased  from  9.8  million  dollars  to  280.4  millions. 
In  short,  their  net  assets  increased  2,753  per  cent. 


MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 

Either  Single  or  Doable  Cut 


Mortal  Combination 
Corn  Cutter 

For  Whole  Crain  ot 
Cream  Style 


Morrai  Corn  Husker 

Either  Single  or  Doable 

Morrai  Labeiing  Machine 

and  other  machinery 


Write  for  catalog  and 
further  particular* 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morrai,  Ohio 


PROFITS  HOLD  UP 


The  Federal  Trade  Commission  found  that  neither  the  dollar 
volume  of  business  handled  by  the  six  big  chains  nor  their  net 
profits  suffered  a  decline  during  the  depression  at  all  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  fall  in  farm  income. 

Cash  farm  income  dropped  59  per  cent  from  1929  to  1932 
whereas  the  net  profits  of  these  six  chains  fell  only  20  per  cent 
and  their  total  sales  declined  only  13  per  cent.  It  points  out 
that  the  A.  &  P.,  the  largest  chain,  experienced  only  a  very  slight 
drop  in  sales  and  profits  during  the  depression. 

The  vast  size  of  the  six  chains  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  their 
total  income  from  retail  sales  in  the  year  1932  amounted  to  37 
per  cent  of  the  total  cash  income  received  by  the  6,800,000 
farmers  in  the  United  States. 

The  six  chains  included  in  this  group  are,  in  order  of  size: 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  with  15,738  stores;  Kroger  Grocery  and 
Baking  Company,  with  5,165  stores;  Safeway  Stores,  with  2,800 
units,  including  its  Sanitary,  Piggly-Wiggly,  Skaggs,  and 
Chaffee  chains;  American  Stores,  with  2,728  stores;  First  Na¬ 
tional,  with  2,548  stores;  and  National  Tea,  with  1,600  outlets. 

As  the  table  indicates,  they  averaged  net  profits  of  46.7  million 
dollars  a  year  despite  the  onslaught  of  the  depression,  and  on 
every  $100  of  retail  sales  they  made  a  net  profit  averaging  $2,63 
in  the  period  1929  through  1935. 

BIG  SALARIES 

According  to  the  FTC,  they  have  made  a  net  profit  on  their 
investment  amounting  to  an  average  of  17.45  per  cent  a  year. 
With  profits  accruing  at  this  rate,  their  total  investment  was 
being  paid  for  every  six  years. 

Five  of  these  chains,  according  to  the  FTC,  paid  40  officers 
an  annual  compensation  averaging  $24,325  apiece,  during  the 
years  1929  through  1935. 

So  vast  and  far-reaching  have  the  activities  of  these  chain 
stores  become  that  they  engage  not  only  in  operating  retail 
stores  but  also  have  their  own  laundries,  printing  plants,  salmon 
fishing  fleets,  salmon  canneries,  coffee  roasting  plants,  creameries, 
bakeries,  canning  plants,  general  factories  and  warehouses  of 
all  kinds. 

Three  marketing  agencies  of  national  scope  have  been  set  up 
by  the  chain  grocery  stores  to  supply  them  with  produce.  The 
largest  is  the  Atlantic  Commission  Co.,  Inc.,  wholly  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  A.  &  P.  It  has  50  terminal  sales  offices  cover¬ 
ing  300  carlot  markets;  in  addition  it  maintains  85  field  officers 
in  producing  areas  during  the  shipping  seasons. 

CONTROL  MARKET 

The  FTC  illustrates  the  power  wielded  by  the  Atlantic  Com¬ 
mission  Co.  with  an  account  of  the  potato  market  in  Hastings, 
Florida,  which  serves  as  an  important  marketing  center  for  the 
potato  area  surrounding  it.  In  March,  1935,  potatoes  were 
bringing  a  price  of  $6  a  barrel  in  Hastings,  and  normal  move¬ 
ments  prevailed.  The  dealers,  however,  decided  to  withdraw. 
Within  10  days,  the  growers  were  forced  to  drop  the  price  down 
to  $5,  and  later  to  $4.  But  so  weak  was  the  demand  even  at 
this  price  that  for  the  rest  of  the  season  the  growers  were  forced 
to  sell  on  consignment  and  take  the  ensuing  losses. 


All  the  latest  data 


FORMULAE  -  COOKING  TIMES 
COOKING  TEMPERATURES 


are  included  in  the  new  6th  (1 936)  edition  of 


“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 


Price  $10.00 
order  your  copy  now. 


The  Canning  Trade 
SO  S.  Gay  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Canning  Machinery  for  the 
Discriminating  Buyer 

Complete  Plants  for 

Peas,  Tomatoes,  Citrus  Fruits, 
Sea  Foods,  etc. 

Write  for  catalog 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

701  E.  LOMBARD  ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  tn  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept, 
your  opportunity  and  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


FOR  SALE — Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking  Kettles;  Retorts; 
Labelers;  Fillers;  Filters  and  Filter  Presses;  Tanks;  Pumps; 
Mixers;  Hydraulic  Presses,  etc.  Send  for  complete  bulletin. 
What  have  you  for  sale?  We  buy  for  cash.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SEWAGE  OR  DISPOSAL  PLANTS— State  laws  require 
proper  disposal  of  sewage,  such  as  tomato  skins,  pea,  corn  and 
other  wastage.  We  have  what  you  want — ^write  us.  A.  K. 
Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Manufacturers  of  Canning 
Machinery. 


FOR  SALE — Complete  line  for  canning  whole  grain  corn; 
bargain  if  purchased  before  we  start  dismantling  factory. 
Following  equipment  in  line:  Corn  Dump,  Conveyor,  Huskers, 
Cutters,  Cleaners,  Rod  Washer,  Ayars  Filler,  Cooling  Tank  and 
overhead  trolley.  Wm.  T.  Howeth,  Lewes,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — Scales.  Motor  Truck,  Warehouse,  Dump,  Tank 
and  Hopper.  New  and  used.  Bargains.  All  capacities.  Guar¬ 
anteed  accuracy  and  durability.  Shipped  on  30-day  free  trial. 
Bonded  Scale  Co.,  Dept.  CT,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — One  new,  latest  model,  largest  size  Townsend 
Bean  Cutter.  Has  never  been  uncrated.  Bargain.  Address 
Box  A-2262  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Special  Inventory  Sale.  Buy  rebuilt  machinery 
before  February  Ist  and  make  substantial  savings.  Send  your 
inquiries,  ask  for  list.  We  buy,  sell,  and  exchange.  Wolfrom 
Machinery  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Apple  Sauce  Canning  Equipment,  Paring 
Machines,  Cookers,  Washers,  Fillers,  various  Conveying  equip¬ 
ment,  etc.  In  good  condition.  The  Quaker  Maid  Co.,  Inc., 
Brockport,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  — MACHINERY 


WANTED — Used  Huntley  12'  to  16'  Blancher;  Large  Clipper 
Cleaner;  Sheboygan  Washer.  The  Johannes  Pure  Food  Co.,  Inc., 
Port  Washington,  Wis. 

WANTED — Four  8  or  10-track  Morgan  Nailing  Machines; 
two  Doig  Box  Strapping  Machines.  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

WANTED — Several  Super  Huskers,  1  Wisconsin  Wet  Pea 
Washer  and  1  Sprague  or  Huntley  Pea  Blancher.  All  must  be 
in  good  condition.  Address  Box  A-2270  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Two  second-hand  Chisholm- Scott  Viners.  The 
Brakeleys,  Inc.,  Milford,  Del. 


_ FOR  SALE  — FACTORIES _ 

FOR  SALE — Canning  Plant.  Practically  new,  up  to  date 
canning  factory  with  40  acres  of  land  for  sale  at  bargain  price. 
Located  in  rich  agricultural  section  of  Virginia.  For  particulars 
address:  I.  N.  Dovel,  Luray,  Va. 

FOR  SALE — Profitable  vegetable  cannery  located  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Will  consider  selling  interest.  Address  Box  A-2268 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Small  pea,  bean,  corn  and  blackberry  cannery 
in  Western  Washington.  Capacity  approximately  seventy-five 
thousand  cases.  Acreage  available.  Address  Box  A-2267 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Two  canning  factories  located  at  Quinton,  N.  J. 
For  full  particulars  address:  Fogg  &  Hires  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED — Party  to  invest,  with  or  without  services, 
$5,000.00  to  $10,000.00  in  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Cannery  in  New 
York  State,  operating  9  months  of  the  year.  Capital  necessary 
to  take  care  of  fast  increasing  sales.  Proposition  will  stand 
thorough  investigation.  Give  full  particulars  in  first  letter. 
Address  Box  A-2269  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for 
rusty,  buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any 
quantity.  Address  Box  A-2261  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Food  Chemist  for  year-round  position  with  large 
Eastern  canner.  State  experience  and  salary  expected.  Address 
Box-B  2250  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Superintendent  by  large  Eastern  Canner  of 
tomato  products,  jellies,  etc.  Must  be  experienced  and  able  to 
take  charge  of  plant.  Reply  stating  age,  experience,  etc. 
Address  Box  B-2251  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Competent  man  fully  versed  processing  Baked 
Beans,  Pork  and  Beans,  Red  Kidney,  Dry  Lima,  Hominy,  Brown 
Broad,  etc.  Give  full  particulars  experience  and  training. 
Address  Box  B-2260  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — By  machinist,  25  years'  experience 
in  general  can  manufacturing  line.  Now  in  executive  position 
but  desires  change  of  location  in  either  can  manufacturing  or 
can  machinery  manufacturing  line.  Address  Box  B-2246  c/o 
The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  man  thoroughly  experienced  in 
brokers-wholesale  and  direct  retail  sales  contacts,  all  canned 
foods,  highest  references.  Location  immaterial.  Salary  or  com¬ 
mission  and  drawing  account.  Address  Box  B-2258  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  by  man  with  ex¬ 
tensive  experience.  Good  references.  Address  Box  B-2266 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  competent  man  capable  of  organiz¬ 
ing  and  operating  a  canning  factory,  practical  experience  with 
factory  operations  from  contracting  to  finished  products.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  B-2271  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 
ContribiUions  Welcome 


HER  SAY 

“Nothing  could  be  sadder  than  a  man  without  a 
country,”  said  the  school  teacher. 

“Except  a  country  without  a  man,”  said  one  of  the 
pretty  girls  in  the  class. 


STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS 

“I  once  lived  for  three  years  on  a  desert  island.” 

“How  did  you  keep  from  starving?” 

“There  were  enough  provisions  in  my  life  insur¬ 
ance  policy  to  keep  me  alive.” 

DOES  A  GOOD  JOB 

Edison,  with  all  his  inventions,  was  a  piker  com¬ 
pared  to  the  ambitious  young  photographer  who  adver¬ 
tised:  “Your  baby,  if  you  have  one,  can  be  enlarged, 
tinted  and  framed  for  $8.79.” 

DANGEROUS  ILLNESS 

An  old  negro,  riding  on  a  train,  fell  asleep  with  his 
mouth  wide  open.  A  mischievous  drummer  came  along, 
and,  having  a  convenient  capsule  of  quinine  in  his 
pocket,  uncorked  it  and  sifted  the  bitter  dose  into  the 
old  negro’s  mouth  at  the  root  of  his  tongue.  Soon  the 
darkey  awoke  and  became  much  perturbed.  He  called 
for  the  conductor  and  asked: 

“Boss,  is  dere  a  doctor  on  dis  here  train?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  the  conductor,  “are  you  sick?” 

“Yas,  suh,  I  sho’  is  sick.” 

“What  is  the  matter  with  you?” 

“I  dunno,  suh,  but  it  tastes  like  I  busted  my  gall.” 

Doctor  Cadman’s  reminder  for  millionaire  misers : 

“You  can’t  take  your  money  with  you  when  you  die. 
If  you  could,  it  would  melt.” 

A  MISTAKE 

In  one  of  the  large  cities  a  street  car  collided  with  a 
milk  cart  and  upset  many  cans  of  milk  into  the  street. 
Soon  a  large  crowd  collected.  A  short  man  coming  up 
had  to  stand  on  tip-toe  to  see  past  a  stout  woman  who 
stood  in  front  of  him. 

“Goodness,”  he  exclaimed,  “what  an  awful  waste.” 

The  stout  woman  turned  ’round  and  glared  at  him, 
and  said,  gruffly: 

“Mind  your  own  business.” 

RESIGNED 

The  wealthy  old  lady  was  very  ill  and  sent  for  her 
lawyer  to  make  her  will. 

“I  wish  to  explain  to  you,”  she  said  weakly,  “about 
disposing  of  my  property.” 

The  lawyer  was  sympathetic.  “There,  there,  don’t 
worry  about  it,”  he  said  soothingly;  “just  leave  it  to 
me.” 

“Oh,  well,”  said  the  old  lady  resignedly,  “I  suppose 
I  might  as  well.  You’ll  get  it  anyway.” 


A  pulper  that  is  revolutionary  in 
ease  of  obtaining  maximum  yield  from  raw  stock  as  it 
runs  ....  in  maintaining  a  uniformly  high  quality 
....  in  eliminating  loss  of  production  time  for  making 
adjustments  ....  in  its  provision  for  making  adjust¬ 
ment  for  dryness  of  pulp, — INSTANTLY  ADJUST¬ 
ABLE —  any  time  and  as  often  as  desired  without 
stopping  machine. 


AT  THE  NATIONAL  CAHNERS  CONVENTION. 

STEVENS  HOTEL,  CHICAGO. 

IT  WILL  BE  THE  CENTER  OF  THE  SHOW. 


SPLIT  LOAII 


#  Designed  for  a  high  speed  line  of  180  to  240  No.  2  cans 
per  minute  this  machine  developes  maximum  capacity  in  a 
minimum  space.  The  first  screen  splits  the  load  in  halL 
Smaller  sizes  going  to  the  screens  l>elow  to  be  regraded,  and 
the  larger  sizes  continue  on  through  the  screens  above.  By 
regrading  the  split  load  a  very  substantial  increase  of  the 
smaller  grades  is  obtained.  Screens  ore  well  built,  in  fact 
we  have  never  had  to  replace  one.  Write  Berlin  Chapman 
Co.,  Berlin,  Wisconsin. 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ANY  PLANT 
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Always  Dependable! 

OLD  FAITHFUL  BRAND 

Seed  Peas  For  Canning  and  Freezing 

GALLATIN  VALLEY  SEED  CO. 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


WE 

CREATE 

AND 

DEVELOPE 
SPECIAL 
LABELS 
FOR  EVERY 
PURPOSE 


■mrwmmm  c'©| 


ARTISTIC 

COLOR 

PRINTING 

VARNISHED 

AND 

EMBOSSED 

LABELS 


^  »  W  ?C  !it&  •A®C  O  &  &  ®° 


OnnO^  o  O  °  0^0 


FTbe  new  Jufi  Husker  (below)  is  provided  to  do  tbe  pre¬ 
cision  job  of  automatically  debutting  and  busking  corn  at 
great  speed,  without  waste.  Tbe  new  Juc  Cutter  (left)  is 
designed  and  constructed  to  cut  witb  unequalled  accuracy 
all  of  tbe  corn  of  all  sizes  of  ears  and 
nubbings  that  should  be  canned. 

Both  of  these  ball-bearing-equipped  ma- 
chines  are  built  and  guaranteed  by  one  of 
tbe  country's  leading  machine  tool  manu- 

facturers,  Rockford  Drill-  . 

ing  Machine  Division  of 
Borg-Warnar  Corporation  C 
at  Rockford,  Illinois. 


Write  for  descriptive  literature  covering  3u^  Corn 
Canning  Equipment  and  the  ffufi  Method  of  Can¬ 
ning  Whole-kernel  Corn. 


CORN  CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


T]H[]e  ltJKr][nr]E]o»  Coi^nP'^Kr^'r 

HUSKERS  — CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 


BUILT  RIGHT 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 

WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Inventory-Taking  Holding  Down  Buying — ^The  “Nigger-in-the- 
Woodpiie”  on  Tomato  Prices — Proof  of  Heavy  Consumer 
Buying — Next  Week  May  See  a  Rush  for 
Goods — Government  Pea  Buying. 

INVENTORY  WEEK — This  week  has  been  devoted 
I  to  the  taking  of  inventories  by  retailers  and  whole- 
I  salers,  etc.,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  is  the  end  of 
this  enforced  idleness  period.  Buying  has  been  light 
as  compared  with  the  final  two  weeks  of  the  old  year, 
which  were  very  heavy,  it  now  transpires.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  get  hold  of  the  goods  at  concessions, 
but  when  they  get  down  to  cases  the  canners  refuse 
to  yield.  The  canners  have  waited  this  long,  and  they 
would  be  foolish  to  weaken  now,  when  their  goal  is  in 
sight.  For  everybody  realizes  that  stocks  have  been 
worked  down  to  a  low  record.  Buying  may  continue 
to  follow  the  small  sizes  of  late,  but  buy  they  must,  and 
if  the  canners  were  up  to  scratch,  they  would  profit  by 
this  retail  buying:  they  would  scale  their  prices  on  a 
wholesale  basis,  as  for  instance  2’s  standard  tomatoes, 
carload  lots  at  70  cents;  500  cases  72V2  cents  to  75 
cents;  less  than  this  80  cents.  Couldn’t  get  it?  They 
could  not  help  but  get  it,  if  they  would  but  stand  to¬ 
gether  firmly,  because  the  buyers  must  have  the 
goods;  they  are  being  forced  into  the  market. 

At  this  point  we  suggest  that  you  read:  “Chain 
Store  Monopolies  Control  Prices”,  on  page  17,  and 
learn  how  they  made  the  price  on  potatoes  what  they 
wanted  it.  You  may  find  in  this  the  explanation  of 
why  2’s  standard  tomatoes  were  held  all  year,  in  this 
region,  at  62  cents,  and  are  there  today.  There  was 
no  way  in  the  world  to  move  the  price  from  that,  even 
though  western  tomato  canners  were  getting  75  cents 
for  the  same  article ;  and  we  pointed  out  several  times 
during  the  summer  and  early  fall,  that  these  chains 
seemed  to  have  an  agent  who  manipulated  the  deal  for 
them,  and  held  the  prices  steady  at  that  low.  As  Bell- 
horse  of  the  buyers  when  they  stay  out  of  the  market, 
as  this  article  shows,  buying  stops  all  along  the  line, 
the  others  following  suit.  See  for  yourself,  and  learn 
how  it  is  done  and  maybe  the  industry  can  plan  to  out¬ 
wit  them.  The  fact  that  they  need,  must  have,  canned 
foods  is  a  big  wedge  in  your  favor ;  but  it  is  ineffective 
so  long  as  you  have  no  faith  in  your  fellow  canner,  and 
are  always  willing  to  believe  anything  that  is  said 
of  him. 

In  all  the  talk  of  the  recession  now  prevailent,  every¬ 
one  agrees  that  food  prices,  and  particularly  canned 
foods,  will  feel  no  part  of  it,  the  prices  now  being  too 
low.  If  just  the  present  demand  for  canned  foods,  over 


the  retail  counters,  can  be  maintained,  there  seems  no 
posibility  of  lower  prices,  or  absence  of  a  steady  de¬ 
mand.  They  may  continue  the  hand-to-mouth  buying, 
or  as  they  lately  called  it  “week-to-week  buying”,  but  if 
they  do  then  you  must  advance  prices  firmly,  and  hold 
for  them. 

Some  of  you  may  challenge  our  constant  claim  of  this 
exceptionally  heavy  consumer  demand,  that  consumer 
buying  in  all  lines  has  been  above  previous  records,  but 
you  see  this  in  all  financial  statements.  Here  is  a 
clincher:  In  the  New  York  Times  for  January  6th, 
there  appeared  on  page  20,  a  three-column  wide,  and 
half-page  deep,  advertisement  which  read: 

“EVER  HEAR  OF  A  BILL  PICKLE? 

We  were  in  one — ^that’s  why  you  didn’t  get  your  Wana- 
maker  statement  on  time! 

The  truth  is,  we  were  swamped.  (We  sent  out  more 
December  statements  than  Wanamaker’s  has  ever  sent  out 
in  any  one  month  on  record  in  the  history  of  the  store.) 

We  knew  we  had  thousands  of  new  charge  customers — ^but 
how  could  we  foresee  the  avalanche  of  Christmas  business? 
How  could  we  foretell  that  the  bills  would  be  two,  three, 
four  times  as  long  as  they  usually  are  ?  Our  comptometers, 
oiled  and  re-oiled,  struggled  in  vain  to  make  a  dent  in  the 
tide.  Finally  they  gasped,  gurgled,  collapsed.  New  cohorts 
were  rushed  in  and  the  work  of  accounting  for  Tommy’s 
scooter  and  Susie’s  whoosis  went  on  apace.  Armies  of 
trained  flap-lickers  got  busy  on  the  bulging  envelopes. 
Finally  all  was  done.  The  great  mail  chutes  hissed  as  the 
mighty  torrent  sped  on  its  way.  Ere  this,  we  trust,  Uncle 
Sam  has  done  the  rest,  and  we  rely  on  your  amia-bill-ity 
to  understand  and  forgive. 

WANAMAKER’S.” 

How  in  the  name  of  common  sense  can  you  make  a 
depression  out  of  such  a  situation,  when  one  of  the 
oldest  and  finest  retail  firms  in  the  world,  records  the 
heaviest  selling  in  its  history? 

Not  a  market  item?  Do  you  know  anything  that 
comes  closer  to  the  welfare  of  your  business;  for  if 
Wanamaker  is  selling  at  that  speed,  so  are  others ;  and 
if  others  are  selling  that  way,  the  stocks  of  canned 
foods  must  be  about  gone ;  and  if  about  gone,  the  buyers 
must  come  in  for  new  goods.  Nature  is  helping  you, 
again,  by  pinching  off  the  raw  vegetable  crops  and 
keeping  those  prices  high. 

Sit  tight;  hold  your  prices  firm  at  an  advance  over 
present  quoted  rates,  and  you  will  get  them  before 
long.  The  coming  Convention  is  being  used  as  excuse 
for  not  buying.  Watch  your  step;  there  is  a  lot  of 
quiet  buying  now,  and  there  will  be  a  great  deal  more 
next  week.  If  the  canners  do  not  develop  this  strong 
situation,  depression  or  no  depression,  it  will  be  their 
own  fault. 
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PEAS — We  stop  our  forms  to  give  you  the  last 
minute  action  on  Government  buying  peas.  It  would 
seem  to  be  on  better  lines  than  usual,  the  canners 
setting  their  own  prices  on  any  offers  made.  Here  it  is : 

A.A.A.  TO  BUY  CANNED  PEAS  FOR  RELIEF  DISTRIBUTION 

Washingrton,  January  7,  1938. 

The  Agrricultural  Adjustment  Administration  announced  to¬ 
day  that  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  will 
purchase  canned  peas  for  distribution  by  State  agencies  to  per¬ 
sons  on  relief. 

The  Corporation  will  make  offer  forms  available  to  canners, 
probably  before  the  end  of  next  week.  The  Corporation  will 
consider  offers  received  from  canners  throughout  the  country. 
Canners  will  be  expected  to  specify  prices,  grades,  can  sizes, 
and  quantity  in  the  offers  which  they  submit  to  the  corporation. 

The  purchase  program  is  designed  to  remove  part  of  this  year’s 
record  supply  of  canned  peas  from  the  normal  channels  of 
trade.  It  is  expected  to  reduce  the  carry-over  into  the  next 
season, _  and  encourage  better  demands  for  peas  grown  in  1938 
than  might  otherwise  be  expected. 

Price  of  canned  peas.  No.  2  size  cans,  averaged  approximately 
91  cents  per  dozen  in  1936-1937  and  during  the  ten  years,  1925- 
1934,  approximately  $1.00.  The  industry  reports  that  present 
prices  are  20  cents  to  25  cents  below  these  averages. 

The  total  supply  of  canned  peas  for  1937-1938  is  slightly  more 
than  26,300,000  cases.  This  is  approximately  8,000,000  cases 
above  the  1930-34  average,  and  5,000,000  cases  above  the  1925- 
1929  average. 

“Total  disappearance  for  the  current  season  is  expected  to 
approximate  21,000,000  cases,  leaving  a  carry-over  of  something 
more  than  5,000,000  cases”,  F.  R.  Wilcox,  Director  of  the 
Marketing  and  Marketing  Agreements,  said  today.  “The  largest 
total  disappearance  to  date  occured  in  1935-36  and  amounted  to 
20,500,000  cases.  The  purchase  program  is  expected  to  reduce 
the  supplies  carried  into  the  1938-1939  season.  Growers  may 
thus  expect  better  prices  in  1938  than  they  might  receive  if 
purchases  were  not  made.” 

Read  the  other  market  reports  in  this  issue,  and  keep 
posted. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Heavy  Fill-in  Necessary — Large-Scale  Buying  Deferred — Toma¬ 
toes  Firmer — Corn  Due  for  Improvement — No  Action  in  Pea 
Market — Some  Inquiry  for  Beans — Improvement  Due 
In  Spinach — Grapefruit  More  Active. 

New  York,  January  6,  1938. 

HE  SITUATION — The  year  has  opened  on  a  note 
of  optimism,  influenced  to  a  considerable  degree  by 
the  fact  that,  insofar  as  canned  foods  are  con¬ 
cerned,  conditions  are  not  only  not  as  bad  as  they 
might  be,  but  that  they  are  not  as  bad  as  they  have 
been  painted.  Year-end  inventory  taking  by  distribu¬ 
tors  has  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  jobbers’  holdings 
of  canned  foods  are  by  no  means  unwieldy,  and  while 
the  distributors  would  be  the  last  to  stress  the  fact 
that  considerable  flll-in  buying  is  necessary,  the  fact 
remains  that  this  is  precisely  the  condition  confront¬ 
ing  many  jobbers  today.  There  has  been  a  moderate 
pick-up  in  buying  interest,  and  there  is  more  than  a 
suspicion  in  the  minds  of  many  market  observers  that 
an  upswing  in  prices  is  in  prospect. 


THE  OUTLOOK — Buyers  generally  are  prone  to 
defer  any  large-scale  buying  of  canned  foods  until 
Convention  week.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  jobbers 
are  actively  looking  the  market  over  for  “sleepers”,  and 
that  some  fair  amount  of  small-lot  trading  is  being 
quietly  done  in  cases  where  canners  with  small  unsold 
lots  on  hand  are  willing  to  talk  prices  seriously  on  such 
lots.  Canners  are  justifled  in  maintaining  recently 
indicated  stronger  price  views. 

TOMATOES — Southern  packers  are  firmer  on 
prompt  shipment  offerings,  and  recent  concessions  have 
been  generally  withdrawn.  On  standard  Is,  the  market 
is  quoted  at  45  cents,  with  possibly  some  still  available 
at  421/2  cents.  On  2s,  the  market  is  well  held  at  a 
minimum  of  65  cents,  with  3s  at  $1.10  to  $1.15,  and 
10s  at  $3.00  to  $3.10,  while  2V2S  command  971/2  cents 
to  $1.00,  generally  the  latter.  A  moderate  amount  of 
buying  interest  is  developing,  particularly  on  the  part 
of  the  chains,  which  have  been  pushing  tomatoes  at 
low  prices  for  some  time. 

CORN — While  the  trade  has  been  bearish  on  corn, 
there  are  many  indications  that  this  has  been  overdone, 
and  that  the  market  is  due  for  improvement.  Well- 
posted  market  observers  hazard  the  belief  that  despite 
the  heavy  1937  pack,  the  industry  will  go  into  the  1938 
packing  season  with  not  more  than  a  3,000,000  case 
carryover.  The  1937  pack,  while  large,  came  on  a 
practically  bare  market.  Of  the  estimated  pack  of 
some  24,000,000  cases,  more  than  40  per  cent  of  this 
total  had  been  shipped  to  distributors  prior  to  Novem¬ 
ber  1.  Low  prices  have  tended  to  stimulate  consump¬ 
tion,  it  is  felt,  and  a  good  demand  is  in  sight  for  the 
first  half  of  1938.  No  price  changes  were  reported 
on  corn  this  week. 

PEAS — No  price  changes  on  canned  peas  were  re¬ 
ported  during  the  week,  and  trading  remained  rather 
light.  Southern  canners  are  still  quoting  standard 
4-sieve  at  671/2  cents  and  upwards,  and  prices  in  the 
midwest  are  without  change.  Canners  are  showing 
firmer  price  views,  however,  and  are  currently  reported 
to  be  showing  less  inclination  to  seriously  consider 
under-the-market  bids. 

STRINGLESS  BEANS — A  little  inquiry  on  stan¬ 
dards  at  65  cents  for  2s  and  $3.10  for  10s  is  reported, 
with  extra  standard  2s  generally  held  at  721/4  cents, 
with  a  few  scattered  lots  at  70  cents  at  canneries. 
Standard  cut  wax  beans  are  in  limited  supply  and  are 
holding  at  90  cents,  cannery,  with  extra  standards  at 
an  inside  of  $1.00. 

SPINACH — Canners  are  looking  for  a  revival  in 
demand  for  this  product,  and  the  market  is  doing 
fairly  well.  Southern  packers  quote  fancy  2s  at  721/2 
cents,  with  2i/^s  at  95  cents  and  10s  at  $3.25.  On  the 
West  Coast,  packers  are  holding  the  market  at  85  cents 
for  Is,  $1.05  for  2s,  $1.25  for  2V2S,  and  $4.10  for  10s, 
packers’  brands,  with  prices  for  featured  brands  con¬ 
siderably  higher.  Reports  from  San  Francisco  this 
week  quote  Libby  officials  as  stating  that  the  company 
may  be  forced  to  curtail  its  production  of  canned 
spinach  in  California  due  to  the  growing  competition 
of  packs  from  other  sections  of  the  country,  notably  in 
the  Ozarks. 
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CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Interest  continues  to  cen¬ 
ter  in  the  new  stabilization  campaign  on  the  Coast. 
The  only  weakness  in  the  list  is  in  apricots,  where 
shading  of  5  to  10  cents  off  listed  prices  has  been  re¬ 
ported  on  sales  of  assortments.  Quotations  for  the 
remainder  of  the  line  are  nominally  unchanged.  Cur¬ 
rent  advices  from  California  predict  a  carryover  of 
cling  peaches  of  between  two  and  three  million  cases. 
The  position  of  the  canned  fruit  market,  however,  may 
be  affected  favorably  by  the  sharp  increase  in  export 
demand  toward  the  latter  part  of  1937.  Figures  re¬ 
leased  this  week  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  show 
that  total  canned  fruit  exports  for  November  were 
13,976,000  pounds,  valued  at  $1,133,000,  as  compared 
with  only  2,458,000  pounds,  valued  at  $206,000,  in  the 
corresponding  month  of  1936.  Totals  for  the  first  11 
months  of  1937  were  253,076,000  pounds,  valued  at 
$19,814,000,  against  251,538,000  pounds,  valued  at 
$18,550,000,  in  the  same  months  of  1936.  Apricots  and 
peaches  showed  declines,  the  latter  substantial,  with 
other  fruits  moving  into  foreign  channels  in  much 
larger  quantities.  Any  real  revival  in  export  fruit 
buying  would  undoubtedly  have  a  pronounced  effect 
upon  the  West  Coast  markets. 

SALMON — Some  price  shading  at  the  year-end 
marked  the  salmon  market,  with  a  few  packers  offer¬ 
ing  pinks  at  $1.20  and  reds  at  $2.40,  f.  o.  b.  Seattle. 
Trading  has  continued  rather  slow,  however,  with 
buyers  still  of  the  opinion  that  reds  are  over-priced 
at  $2.50,  Seattle,  and  that  curtailed  consumption  will 
force  a  downward  revision.  The  current  contraction 
in  consumer  purchasing  power,  it  is  argued,  will 
further  aggravate  the  situation  caused  by  high  salmon 
prices  at  retail. 

TUNA  ROUTINE — Limited  buying  interest  is  re¬ 
ported  in  tunafish,  but  the  market  is  expected  to  take 
on  more  activity  when  distributors  come  in  for  sup¬ 
plies  for  the  ;^nten  season.  California  canners  are 
quoting  yellowfin  for  prompt  shipment  on  the  basis  of 
$11.00  for  Is  and  $6.00  for  halves,  with  standard  white- 
meat  listed  at  $5.50  for  halves  and  $10  for  Is,  f.  o.  b. 
canneries  or  dock. 

GRAPEFRUIT  PRODUCTS— The  market  for  both 
grapefruit  sections  and  juice  has  taken  on  a  little  more 
activity,  buyers  coming  back  into  the  market  on  in¬ 
dications  of  a  firming  up  in  price.  Canners  are  still 
inclined  to  limit  sales  to  shipment  within  30  days,  due 
to  the  uncertain  market  for  the  fresh  fruit,  and  the 
possibility  of  higher  prices.  Last  season,  it  is  recalled, 
the  market  was  strengthened  materially  by  heavy 
Federal  Government  buying  for  relief  distribution. 
Prices  on  the  canned  product  remain  unchanged  this 
week. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  ! ! 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

New  1936  Edition 
PubUahad  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  *Mllinois’* 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Convention  Greetings — Market  Quiet,  Undergoing  Inventory 
Period — Vegetable  and  Fruit  Markets  Strong,  Trade  Awaiting 
Developments — Fish  Line  Active  in  Advance  of  Lent — Chicago 
Food  Brokers’  Meeting — Death  of  George  B.  Calkins. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  January  7,  1938. 

ONVENTION  GREETINGS— Soon  the  National 
Canners  and  Allied  Associations  will  issue  their 
official  invitations  to  the  Big  Convention  that 
will  start  the  week  of  January  24th  in  this,  the  Great 
City  of  Chicago. 

Your  reporter  also  wishes  to  extend  an  invitation 
and  knows  no  better  way  than  to  quote  the  words  of 
H.  I.  Larson: 

“Hail  Guest!  We  know  not  who  thou  art. 

If  Friend,  we  greet  thee  hand  and  heart. 

If  Stranger,  such  no  longer  be. 

If  Foe,  our  cheer  will  conquer  thee.” 

GENERAL  MARKET — There  is  little  new  to  report. 
Conditions  are  about  the  same  as  during  the  last  two 
weeks  of  the  old  year.  Most  buyers  are  so  busy  in 
figuring  inventories  that  they  haven’t  much  time  to 
talk  to  brokers  and  salesmen. 

While  the  market  as  a  result  of  this  is  quiet,  prices 
are  firmly  held  and  more  confidence  is  being  shown. 

TOMATOES — The  strong  statistical  position  of  the 
famous  Love  Apple,  is  being  recognized  here  by  the 
trade  at  large  and  some  favorable  comments  have  been 
made.  The  strength  that  has  been  noted  in  the  East 
will  sooner  or  later  have  effect  on  Middle-western  pack¬ 
ings.  Quotations  out  of  Indiana  and  adjoining  States 
remain  about  the  same,  i.  e. : 

No.  2  Standard  Tomatoes.. ..$  .65-  .671/2  factory 

No.  21/0  Standard  Tomatoes . 90-  .95  factory 

No.  1  Standard  Tomatoes . 45-  .471/^  factory 

No.  10  Standard  Tomatoes....  3.25-3.40  factory 

PEAS — Everyone  has  his  ears  to  the  ground, 
awaiting  developments  on  the  Federal  Surplus  Com¬ 
modity  Corp.  program.  At  this  writing,  it  has  been 
impossible  to  obtain  particulars. 

Editor’s  Note — See  Weekly  Review,  Page  21. 

A  little  interest  has  been  noted  in  the  better  grades, 
such  as: 

No.  2  tin  Ex.  Stand.  No.  3  Sv.  Alaskas . $  .90 

No.  2  tin  Ex.  Stand.  No.  4  Sv.  Alaskas . 771/4 

No.  2  tin  Ex.  Stand.  No.  2  Sv.  Alaskas .  1.00 

all  f.  o.  b.  factory.  Some  numbers  in  No.  10  tins  are 
becoming  quite  scarce,  such  as  No.  10  tin  ex.  stand. 
No.  5  sieve  sweet  peas. 

A  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  pea  canners  is  being  held 
today  in  Madison,  Wis.,  but  it  was  impossible  to  secure 
details  in  time  to  mail  this  report. 

CORN — Little  or  no  movement  has  been  noted  in 
corn  during  the  week  under  review.  The  market  is 
steady  with  65  cents  bottom  on  No.  2  standard  white 
crushed.  No.  2  extra  standard  crushed  yellow  corn  is 
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holding  up  better  and  one  or  two  sales  have  been 
recorded  at  75  cents  factory. 

One  lot  of  No.  10  tin  good  standard  narrowgrain 
(crushed)  was  quoted  at  $3.60  factory. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — Chains  report  a 
better  movement  in  their  standard  and  extra  standard 
grades  and  claim  this  is  due  to  the  high  price  and 
scarcity  of  the  fresh  beans  from  the  South. 

The  lowest  on  No.  2  standard  cut  green  beans  in 
Wisconsin  is  80  cents  factory.  The  movement  in  the 
better  grades,  particularly  the  whole  siftings  has  been 
light. 

SPINACH — An  Arkansas  canner  is  quoting  for 
prompt  shipment: 

No.  1  tin  Spinach . $  .37V^  factory 

No.  2  tin  Spinach . 55  factory 

No.  21/^  tin  Spinach . 77  factory 

No.  10  tin  Spinach .  2.50  factory 

SAUER  KRAUT — Lower  prices  on  pork  are  help¬ 
ing  the  movement  of  No.  2^/4  fancy  sauer  kraut,  which 
is  quoted  at  85  cents,  f.  o.  b.  factory,  in  the  surround¬ 
ing  States. 

GRAPEFRUIT  AND  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE— 
Florida  at  long  last  came  out  with  lower  prices  on 
citrus  juices,  prices  more  in  comparison  with  Texas 
quotations.  Some  of  these  are: 

No.  2  Sweetened  Grapefruit  Juice . $  .75 

No.  5  Sweetened  Grapefruit  Juice .  2.00 

No.  10  Sweetened  Grapefruit  Juice .  3.65 

f.  o.  b.  Florida  common  shipping  points.  The  sections 
are  firmly  held  at  prices  that  have  ruled  the  past  several 
weeks:  No.  2  Fancy  Sections,  971/2  cents  to  $1.05;  No.  5 
Fancy  Sections,  $2.75  to  $2.90. 

In  Texas,  some  little  business  on  No.  2  tin  natural 
grapefruit  juice  has  been  booked  at  prices  ranging 
from  65  to  671/2  cents,  f.  o.  b.  the  Rio  Grande  Valley 
points.  Canners  from  that  territory  maintain  they 
should  have  around  75  cents  to  break  even.  Some 
reports  have  it  that  the  growers  are  boycotting  the 
canners  who  are  selling  at  lower  prices. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — All  are  waiting  for  the 
Big  Convention  in  Chicago  to  obtain  first  hand  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  new  lineup.  Meanwhile,  limited  business 
is  being  booked,  chiefly  small  lots  in  the  building  up 
of  pool  cars.  Prices,  of  course,  are  firm  and  up  to  date, 
no  “chiseler”  has  been  heard  from.  This,  of  course, 
applies  to  peaches.  Apricots  are  quiet  and  the  move¬ 
ment  in  narrow  lines. 

THE  FISH  LINE — Salmon  has  turned  somewhat 
firmer  and  with  Lent  in  the  offing,  the  market  should 
soon  show  signs  of  activity.  5  ounce  oysters  are  quoted 
on  the  Gulf  at  $1.05.  Shrimp  has  been  a  bit  slow  of 
sale  lately  with  a  few  cut  prices  noted.  Tuna  is  firm. 

CHICAGO  FOOD  BROKERS’  ASSOCIATION  held 
their  Annual  Meeting  last  week  and  re-elected  for  its 
President  the  popular  broker,  J.  J.  Finnegan,  head  of 
the  firm  bearing  his  name.  The  Secretary,  Mr.  M.  L. 
LeGoss  of  Sanborn,  Holmes  &  Co.,  was  also  re-elected. 

The  meeting  was  well  attended  and  interest  ran 
high  as  Paul  Fishback,  Secretary  of  the  National  Food 
Brokers’  Association,  was  present  and  made  very 
timely  remarks. 


DURAND-McNEIL-HORNER— This  old  wholesale 
grocery  house  will  soon  establish  a  cash  and  carry 
branch  on  our  South  Water  Market — ^the  fresh  fruit 
and  vegetable  section.  This  move  will  be  followed  by 
many  in  the  trade. 

DEATH  OF  GEORGE  B.  CALKINS— Another 
member  of  the  Canned  Food  Brokerage  Clan  is  no 
more.  George  B.  Calkins,  President  of  Calkins  &  Com¬ 
pany,  passed  away  Wednesday  morning,  January  5th, 
at  his  home  in  Hubbard  Woods,  a  suburb  of  Chicago. 
George  was  well  known  in  canned  food  circles.  His 
firm  represented  Burnham  &  Morrell  for  many  years. 
At  one  time  George  was  vice-president  of  the  National 
Food  Brokers’  Association. 

• 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

New  Lists,  But  Few  Price  Changes — No  Concessions — Prices 
Advancing  and  Very  Firm — The  ’37  Crops  and  Their  Values — 
More  Interest  in  Peaches — Improved  Salmon 
Movement — Exports. 

San  Francisco,  January  6, 1938. 

EW  LISTS — The  new  year  brought  with  it  the 
expected  grist  of  new  price  lists,  but  changes 
in  these  are  few  and  far  between  and  these 
changes  are  for  very  small  amounts.  Here  and  there 
are  some  withdrawals  the  trade  is  hearing  about  for 
the  first  time.  The  chief  change  seems  to  be  in  the 
advance  in  the  shipping  date  to  February  15th,  or 
February  28th,  depending  on  the  canner.  The  out¬ 
standing  feature  of  the  new  lists,  experts  point  out, 
is  their  strength.  The  concessions  often  made  at  this 
season  to  move  odd  lots  are  entirely  lacking  and  mini¬ 
mum  prices  are  being  advanced  in  quite  a  few  in¬ 
stances.  Many  packers,  especially  of  fruits,  are 
guaranteeing  prices  against  their  own  decline  until 
July  15,  1938,  so  it  would  seem  that  buyers  are  fully 
protected. 

’37  CROP — The  California  Cooperative  Crop  Re¬ 
porting  Service,  with  headquarters  at  Sacramento,  has 
issued  a  summary  of  fruit  and  nut  crops  for  1937.  This 
places  the  output  of  the  main  fruit  and  nut  crops  at 
6,145,500  tons,  valued  at  $205,255,000,  or  an  average 
of  $33.40  a  ton.  As  compared  with  1936,  this  is  an 
increase  of  33  per  cent  in  tonnage,  12  per  cent  in  farm 
value,  and  a  decrease  of  15  per  cent  in  the  equivalent 
average  value  per  ton.  Several  crops,  notably  almonds, 
apricots,  dried  figs,  grapes  and  walnuts  set  an  all-time 
high  in  total  production.  The  average  value  per  ton 
is  considered  very  good,  especially  when  compared  with 
that  of  1932,  when  it  was  less  than  $23.  Estimates 
place  the  value  of  crops  to  growers  as  follows:  Apri¬ 
cots,  $10,116,000;  apples,  $3,005,000;  olives,  $1,878,- 
000;  cling  peaches,  $14,541,000;  freestone  peaches, 
$4,743,000;  pears,  $5,900,000;  plums,  $2,268,000; 
cherries,  $3,390,000,  and  prunes,  $13,680,000.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  the  final  report  for  the  year,  E.  E.  Kauf¬ 
man,  Agricultural  Statistician  in  Charge,  announced 
that  on  the  last  of  January  he  would  reach  the  age 
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limit  when  retirement  is  mandatory.  He  has  held  this 
post  twenty-one  years. 

PEACHES — Leading  packers  report  more  interest 
being  shown  in  cling  peaches  than  in  several  months. 
Some  of  the  new  lists  show  a  few  minor  changes  in 
prices,  that  of  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby  showing  small 
reductions  in  thirteen  items  in  the  lists  making  up 
featured  lines  and  those  for  buyer’s  labels,  unlabeled 
and  control  labels.  Included  are  standard  No.  2  tall 
and  No.  2V^  in  both  halves  and  sliced  in  both  buyer’s 
labels  and  the  firm’s  own  featured  brands.  In  featured 
brands,  some  small  reductions  have  been  made  on  some 
of  the  higher  grades  in  No.  10s.  In  sweet  spiced 
peaches,  this  firm  is  sold  out  on  whole  yellow  clings 
in  No.  10s. 

FRUITS — In  the  general  fruit  list  of  the  California 
Packing  Corporation  quite  a  few  items  are  listed  as 
being  sold  out.  In  Del  Monte  brand  cherries,  four 
sizes  in  Royal  Anne’s  are  available,  buffet.  No.  1  tall. 
No.  2  tall  and  No.  2i/2»  but  out  of  nine  sizes  in  buyer’s 
label  cherries,  but  two  items  are  to  be  had.  No.  21/^ 
and  No.  2  tall  choice.  A  very  close  sell  out  has  also 
been  made  on  plums,  the  only  items  still  to  be  had 
being  No.  1  tall  eggs  plums  in  Del  Monte  and  No.  1 
tall  choice  in  other  labeling.  In  apricots,  the  sold  out 
items  are  confined  to  No.  21/0  choice  and  No.  1  tall 
choice  in  peeled  halves. 

FORGOTTEN — The  bringing  out  of  new  lists  is 
serving  to  direct  attention  to  some  products  that  have 
been  rather  lost  sight  of  of  late.  Some  of  these,  with 
prevailing  prices,  are :  No.  2  tall  sliced  beets,  90  cents ; 
No.  2  tall  hominy,  90  cents;  No.  2  tall  canned  new 
potatoes,  95  cents;  No.  2  tall  asparagus  style  pack 
sweet  potatoes,  $1.20;  No.  2  tall  diced  carrots,  80  cents, 
and  No.  2  tall  fresh  green  and  white  mixed  lima  beans, 
$1.10. 

SALMON — An  improved  movement  of  canned 
salmon  is  definitely  under  way.  Some  substantial 
orders  have  been  placed  of  late,  with  immediate  ship¬ 
ment  specified.  Practically  all  salmon  business  is  on 
the  following  price  basis:  Alaska  reds,  $2.50;  kings, 
$2.25 ;  medium  red,  $2.00 ;  pink,  $1.25  and  chum,  $1.20. 

EXPORTS — Representative  Frank  H.  Buck,  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  has  compiled  data  to  indicate  that  one-quarter 
of  the  workers  in  California  gain  their  livelihood 
directly  from  producing  articles  sold  abroad.  For  the 
country  as  a  whole  only  about  one-tenth  the  workers 
are  engaged  in  making  products  for  export.  In  every 
one  of  the  sixteen  trade  agreements  made  to  date,  con¬ 
cessions  of  direct  benefit  to  California  agriculture  and 
industry  show,  he  says,  with  the  canning  industry 
especially  favored. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Some  Nice  Shrimp  Appear — Lent  Starts  Late — Prices  Firm, 
Bargain  Hunting  Over — Oyster  Canning  Begins — Contracting 
For  Vegetable  Crops. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  January  6,  1938. 

PORTS — Now  that  the  Rose  Bowl,  Sugar  Bowl, 
Orange  Bowl,  Punch  Bowl  and  all  other  bowls 
are  over,  we  center  our  thoughts  on  our  job  or 
business  as  the  case  may  be,  until  the  next  major 
sport  comes  along,  which  is  baseball. 

These  major  sports  have  acquired  such  a  popularity 
that  even  if  we  don’t  go  to  the  games  we  drift  into  an 
unconscious  interest  in  them  from  reading  them  in  the 
papers,  hearing  them  over  the  radio  and  in  conversa¬ 
tions  all  around  us,  so  it  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  average  man’s  life,  but  the  1937  football  season  is 
history  now. 

SHRIMP — Some  shrimp  appeared  on  this  coast  last 
week  and  they  were  of  fairly  good  size,  classing  as 
large-medium.  However,  the  bulk  of  them  went  to 
the  raw  headless  shrimp  dealers. 

Canned  shrimp  are  moving  fairly  well,  too,  and 
there  are  not  so  many  “Bargain  Hunters”,  but  on  the 
contrary,  buyers  seem  to  have  decided  to  pay  the  pre¬ 
vailing  prices  of  canners. 

Lent  starts  on  Ash  Wednesday,  March  2,  this  year 
and  ends  on  Easter  Sunday,  April  17.  This  year  is 
going  to  be  one  of  the  late  Lents,  as  generally  Ash 
Wednesday  falls  in  the  month  of  February,  yet  some 
years  it  falls  as  late  as  March  5  and  8.  Ash  Wednesday 
is  one  of  the  movable  feasts  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Lent  is  a  time  set  aside  by  the  Catholic  Church  to  do 
penance,  fast  and  abstinence  and  lasts  forty  days. 
Every  Wednesday  and  Friday  in  Lent  is  a  day  of 
abstinence,  on  which  no  flesh  meat  is  allowed  to  be 
eaten,  therefore.  Lent  never  fails  to  boost  the  sale 
of  sea  foods. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.45  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  small;  $1.50  for  medium,  and  $1.60  for  large, 
f.  0.  b.  factory. 

OYSTERS — We  are  getting  cold  weather  right  along 
and  the  oysters  are  fattening  up  fast.  However,  the 
demand  for  raw  oysters  has  been  very  slack  after  the 
holidays,  and  it  happens  every  year  that  when  the 
oysters  get  fat,  people  stop  eating  them.  Oysters  are 
fatter  in  this  section  in  the  months  of  January,  Febru¬ 
ary  and  March  than  they  are  at  any  other  time  of  the 
year  and  then  is  when  the  sale  of  oysters  is  at  a  low 
ebb.  Lent  starting  late  this  year  is  not  going  to  help 
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the  sale  of  the  oysters  very  much,  because  it  will  be 
Springtime. 

The  canning  of  oysters  has  started  in  a  small  way 
and  it  will  probably  be  two  weeks  before  it  gets  under 
way. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  $1.05  per  dozen  for 
four  ounce;  $1.10  for  five  ounce;  $2.10  for  eight  ounce, 
and  $2.20  for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

VEGETABLES — Very  little  canning  of  vegetables 
is  taking  place  in  this  section  and  the  canneries  are 
preparing  contracts  for  the  planting  of  beans,  which  is 
the  biggest  vegetable  pack  of  this  section. 

Prices  of  canned  vegetables  are  as  follows: 

Sweet  Potatoes:  70  cents  per  dozen  for  No.  2;  $1.00 
for  No.  21/2;  $3.50  for  No.  10. 

Turnip  Greens:  75  cents  per  dozen  for  No.  2;  $1.00 
for  No.  21/^ ;  $3.50  for  No.  10. 

Mustard  Greens:  75  cents  per  dozen  for  No.  2;  $3.50 
for  No.  10. 

Cut  Stringless  Beans:  75  cents  per  dozen  for  No.  2; 
$1.10  for  No.  214,  and  $3.75  for  No.  10.  All  f.  o.  b. 
factory. 


ROBSON  DETROIT  DARK  RED  BEETS 

Bred  especially  for  the  canner,  our  Detroit  Dark  Red  Beet  is  a  full, 
red  color,  free  from  white  rings  or  bronze  color.  Since  bronze  beets 
process  brown  in  the  can,  you  avoid  this  and  are  assured  a  good  looking 
pack  with  this  beet.  Write  for  (Canners  Specials)  a  descriptive  seed 
circuiar  for  the  canning  trade. 


BOX  II,  HALL,  N.  Y. 


NEW  DISEASE  CONTROL  DEVELOPMENTS  OE 
CANNING  TOMATOES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

either  those  sprayed  with  red  oxide  or  the  copper-oxi- 
chloride  between  which  no  real  difference  was  apparent. 

To  determine  whether  or  not  field  spraying  in¬ 
fluenced  yields,  1/170  acre  plots  were  set  with  plants 
from  rows  receiving  the  same  spray  in  the  seedbed  as 
they  were  to  receive  in  the  field.  In  the  field  nine  spray 
applications  were  made  between  July  1  and  August  31. 
Yield  data  were  taken  and  computed  as  tons  of  toma¬ 
toes  per  acre. 

AVERAGE  YIELDS  IN  TONS  PER  ACRE  WHEN  COPPER  MATERIALS 
ARE  COMPARED  IN  SPRAYING  TOMATOES— 1937 


Red  Oxide 

2  lbs.  to  100  gals. 

Copper-oxi-chloride 

Bordeaux  Mixture 

Unsprayed 

Mayonnaise  added 

4  lbs.  to  100  gals 

4-4-50 

7.636 

18.891 

22.036 

14.656 

It  is  important  to  note  that  under  1937  conditions, 
Alternaria  and  Septoria  leaf  spots  were  serious  and 
that  plants  sprayed  with  bordeaux  mixture  yielded 
almost  double  the  unsprayed  ones;  that  those  sprayed 
with  red  oxide  yielded  nearly  two  and  one-half  times 
the  unsprayed;  and  those  sprayed  with  copper-oxi- 
chloride  yielded  approximately  three  times  as  much 
as  unsprayed  plants. 

These  data  indicate  that  seedbed  spraying  should  be 
adopted  as  a  regular  practice  and  that  under  severe 
disease  conditions,  field  spraying  with  some  of  the 
newer  types  of  copper  sprays  may  be  a  profitable 
practice. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 

Canned  Vegetables 

Eastern 
Low  High 

ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal.  No.  2^..............  . 

Larre.  No.  . 

Medium.  No.  2^......................__  . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans . 

Medium.  No.  1  taU. . 

Large,  No.  2 . .  . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mam..  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . . . . 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  2s . .  2.10 

Green  Tips,  36/60,  28 .  2.60 

Green  Cuts  and  lips,  2s .  1.80 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  lOs..........  8.26 

Green  Cuts.  2s . . .  1.16 


Central 

West  Coast 

Low  High 

Low 

High 

2.96 

8.06 

8.06 

8.16 

2.96 

8.06 

2.76 

2.86 

. .  ••••••• 

2.76 

2I86 

2.86 

2.96 

2.76 

2.86 

2.66 

2.76 

2.60 

2.60 

2.10 

2.60 

1.80 

8.26 

1.16 


BAKED  BEANS 

16  oz . . 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  10  . 


.45 

.80 

3.25 


STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . — 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2...... 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.. 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2..,„.„.... 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2........ 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2.....»... 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax.  No.  2..., 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 


.65 

1.00 

4.25 


1.06 


.80 
6.00 
32%  .90 

3.60  4.25 

.67J/2  .75 
3.15  3.75 


1.00 

”.’90 


.66  .75 

3.26  4.00 


.671/4  .76 

3.36  3.76 


LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . . 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 

No.  10  . . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . . . 

No.  2  Soak^ . 


06 

76 

80 

60 

571/2 


BEETS 

Whole,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . . . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  Cut.  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  10  . . . . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut,  No.  2 _ 

No.  2%  . . . . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  Sliced.  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Sliced,  No.  2.. 
No.  10  . . 


.76 

1.10 

3.26 

.65 

.80 

3.00 


.921/4  1.00 


.76 

.96 

3.76 


CARROTS 

Std.  Sliced.  No.  2 . 

„  No.  10  . . 

Std.  Diced.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 


.90 

3.76 

.70 


.65 


1.00 

4.60 


2.76 
.70 

.77%  .80 
3.00  3.26 


3.25 

.76 


.70  .76 

3.26  3.60 


8.00 


PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . . . 

”*ncy  No.  2 _ 


.76 

.72% 

8.60 

4.26 

.60 

.76 

.67% 

8.00 

8.76 

2.76 

.66 

.70 

.90 

1.10 

1.26 

1.10 

1.26 


2.00 

2.10 

.47% 

.62% 

.80 

.85 

2.76 

3.00 

1.10 

1.15 

1.20 

6.00 

.90 

1.06 

.90 

4.60 

.80 

.80 

.80 

4.00 

4.25 

1.40 

1.60 

1.40 

1.10 

1.26 

LOO 

i.io 

4.76 

6.00 

.95 

1.00 

4.60 

.85 

1.10 

3.36 

.96 

3.60 


1.26 


.86 


1.80 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


CORN — ^Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  _ _ _ 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

White,  Ex.  Std.  No.  2.._ 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2^^., 

No.  10  . . . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  No.  2 . . . . 


Eastern 

Central 

Low 

High 

Low  High 

•95 

1.05 

1.00  1.06 

,.,.  6.60 

6.00 

6.50  6.75 

....  .86 

1.00 

.90  . 

. . 

4.60  _ _ 

West  Coast 
Low  High 


.80 

4.60 

.70 


.90 

“,’76 


.90  1.00 


.80 

5.76 

.70 


.87% 


.90 


CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2»......_....„„.... . 80 

No.  10  . 4.60 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . . . . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . .  .86 

No.  10  .  4.60 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . . 70 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2....„„ . 62% 

No.  10  .  3.70 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall . . 

No.  2%  . .75 

No.  10  . . 


2s.... 

Ss.... 

4s.... 

6b.... 


MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . .80  .86 

No.  10  . .  4.00  4.60 

Std.,  No.  2 _ 66  . 

No.  10  . .  3.00  . 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  28... 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  8b... 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s. 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s, 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets, 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets, 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets, 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets, 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s...., 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s.., 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s.... 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  8s.. 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s.... 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s.. 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s.... 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s.. 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  Is.... 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  28.... 

No.  2  Fey,  Alaskas,  8s.... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas, 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas, 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas, 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas, 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas, 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas, 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  38 . 

No.  10  St^  Alaskas,  88.., 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  48 . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s„ 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6s,,,., 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  68.., 

No.  2  Ungraded..........^...., 

Soaked,  2s 

Blackeye,  2b,  Soak^........, 

lOs  . . 

PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2% . . 

No.  8  _ 

No.  10  . . 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  8  _ 

No.  10  . . 

SPINACH 


Is.... 
28.... 
3s.... 
,  88.. 
4s.... 
6s.... 


No.  2  . 

No.  2% _ 

No.  10  . . . 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gir.  Com,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Fr.  Limas. 
Triple.  No.  2 _ _ _ 


.72%  .85 
.96  1.00 

3.16  3.26 


1.06 

.90 


.76 

1.10 

.86 

.95 

4.76 

6.00 

.90 

.80 

.85 

4.60 

4.60 

.76 

1.16 

.82% 

■"96 

.80 

.70 

"Tso 

4.25 

4.26 

4.50 

.72% 

.65 

.70 

3.60 

.85 

.65 

’"671 

2.00 

2.35 

.66  .70 

.77%  1.00 
2.60  3.25 


1.30 

1.60 

1.35 

1.46 

1.16 

1.40 

1.26 

1.40 

1.10 

1.26 

1.16 

1.30 

1.06 

1.16 

1.06 

1.26 

1.05 

1.26 

1.20 

1.30 

1.00 

1.10 

1.10 

1.16 

.96 

1.10 

1.00 

1.06 

1.15  . 

.90 

1.00 

1.00 

1.06 

.86 

6.60 

1.15 

6.76 

.95  . 

.80 

1.00 

i.ii) 

1.16 

.90  . 

6.00 

6.26 

6.00 

6.26 

.76 

1.00 

.90 

1.00 

4.26 

4.76 

4.76 

6.00 

.76 

.90 

.90 

.96 

4.25 

4.76 

4.26 

4.60 

1.36 

1.60 

1.40 

1.60 

1.26 

1.60 

1.30 

1.46 

1.20 

1.30 

1.20 

1.30 

1.10  1.10 

1.10 

1.25 

1.25 

1.30 

1.00 

1.30 

1.20 

1.30 

.90  1.05 

.90 

1.05 

1.10 

1.20 

6.00  _ 

6.00 

6.60 

•77% 

.90 

1.05 

1.10 

.72%  . 

1.00 

1.06 

.72% 

.90 

.90 

1.00 

4.60  . 

4.26 

4.60 

4.60 

4.76 

.67%  .70 

.70 

.80 

.85 

.90 

3.76  4.00 

3.50 

4.00 

4.26 

4.50 

. . 

.76 

.80 

.90 

.67%  .70 

4.00 

4.60 

.70 

.76 

.90 

.96 

.42%  .60 

.66 

.60 

.67% 

.60 

2.16  2.76 

.57%  .70 

3.50 

2.76  3.50 

.60 

.70 

.76 

.80  1.16 

.70 

.90 

.75 

.85 

2.76  . 

2.50 

3.26 

2.60 

£75 

.70  ,77% 

.70 

.72% 

.80 

.80  .95 

.86 

•87% 

.96 

2.80  3.10 

£70 

£86 

••esMS 

3.‘l6 

1.06  1.12% 
1.26  1.40 

4.10  4.36 
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Eaatern 


Omtnd 


W«Bt  OOMt 


CANNKD  FBUITS— CMitlnaed 


SWEET  POTATOES 

Low  High  Low  High 

.70  .70  _  _ 

Low  High 

ESuteni 

Low  High 

Central 
Low  High 

. . 86  .87% 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

9  in  9  nn 

Fey.,  No.  2% _  — — 

No.  10 _ _  — 

Nn  . . 

r'" . . 

BLACKBERRIES 

No!  io  _ _ 

-  3.26  3.60  . 

TOBIATOES 

Soiid  Pack 

No.  8 _ - _ 

^  . . 

—e... 

Fancy,  No.  2.... 

No.  2%  - 

No.  8  - 

No.  10 


Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 - 

No!  2%T!“.Z!.™!!.“.'!!!!!!!!!“!!!!!! 

No.  8  _ 

No.  10  - - - 


.90 

1.16 


1.10 

1.40 


.72%  .76 
1.07%  1.26 
1.16  1.20 
3.40  3.50 


.60 

.70 

J.OO 


.66 

.80 

1.10 


3.40  3.50 


Std.,  No.  1. 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  ... 


.44 

.65 


.60 

.70 


.97%  1.00 


.45 

.65 

.90 


.47% 

.70 

.95 


TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04.. 

No.  10  . . 

Std..  No.  1,  Trim  1.036 . 

No.  10  . 


TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . 

No.  2  . — . 

No.  10  . 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  10  . 


.76 

.96 

3.60 


1.00 

3.76 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 

No.  10.  water................~............~ . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack....  2.90 
No.  10,  fancy  heavy  paek.__  3.20 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy~« - - - - —  -OO 

No.  10  _ ... -  3.00 

No.  2  Std — . . . .  .66 

No.  10  -  2.76 


.70 


APRICOTS 

No.  2%.  Fancy - 

No.  2%,  Choice . . — 

No.  2%,  Std . — 

GRAPEFRUIT 

8  o*.  - - - .... — • — — 

No.  2  - 

No.  6  - 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 
8  o*.  . . 

No.  1  - 

No.  800  - - 

No.  2  - - - 

No.  6  . . . . 

PEARS 

Keiler,  Std.,  No.  2% . . 

No.  10  . . 

Choice,  No.  2%... . . 

No.  10  - 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2%., 
Choice,  Na  2%.....~...~.. 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10,  Water. - 

No.  10,  Syrup . 

No.  10  Pie.  S.  P - 


Florida 

.60  . 

.97%  1.06 
2.76  2.90 


.44 

.64 

.63 

.76 

2.00 


.46 

.55 

.65 

.75 


Texas 
■■.97%  !!! 


.37  .38% 

.45  .46% 

.57%  .69% 

.65  .67% 

2.05  2.12% 


....  1.86  1.86 


PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y,  C.,  No.  2% - 

Choice,  No.  2%........................ 

Std.,  No.  2% - 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  2%  . 

No.  10,  Fancy . 

PeeW,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack . 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Fancy,  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  . . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10 . . 

Shr^ded,  Syrup,  No.  10.....,„ 
Crushed,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10 . 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . . 

No.  211  . 

No.  2 . . . 

No.  2%  . 

46  oz . 

No.  10  . . . . 


.90 

1.26 


Wart  Coast 
Low  High 


2.60  2.66 
8.76  9.00 


1.05 

1.87% 


8.76  4.26 


.....  3!i0 

3!io 

3.25 

3.40 

2.76 

2.85 

. 42%  . 

.40 

.60 

_  3.26 

2.76 

3.26 

3.26 

3.50 

...-  .40 

.  3.00 

2.85 

3.00 

. 40 

.46 

.45 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.66 

.70 

.70 

.76 

.66 

.76 

_  2.60 

3.00 

3.00 

3.26 

2.70 

8.16 

3.26  8.60 


.80  .86 
4.50  4.80 

.  2.00 

1.70  1.86 

1.60  1.66 

California 


1.05 

3.10 


1.25 

3.60 


.62%  .66 
.76  .86 

2.32%  2.40 


1.86  1.90 

1.86 

1.90 

1.70  . 

1.66 

1.76 

1.60 

1.66 

4.00 

6.26  . 

6.76 

6.00 

3.16 

3.60 

1.70 

1.80 

...MM 

1.66 

1.66 

1.45 

1.60 

1.02% 

1.35 

1.20 

5.80 

6.26 

1.70 

2.00 

1.46 

1.60 

1.86 

. 

-  - 

— 

— 

— 

6.86 

.60 

.82% 

1.20 

... 

. 

1.66 

. . . 

2.76 

. 

«M»e- 

6.60 

No.  2,  Preserved-..-. 
No.  2,  Syrup—....— 


BLUEBERRIES 


No.  2  . 
No.  10 


1.66  1.86 

6.60  7.00 


3.60  3.60 

With  puree 

.60  .65 

.67%  .75 
.82%  .87% 


CHERRIES 

Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . . 

Std.,  White,  Ssrrup,  No.  2....-..., 
Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 


Red  Sour  Pitted,  No. 
R.  A.,  Fey.,  No.  2%... 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES 


10.. 


Std.,  No.  2.. 
No.  10  .... 


RASPBERRIES 
Black,  Water,  No,  2., 


Red,  Water,  No.  2.. 
No.  10  . 


Red,  Syrup,  No.  2.. 
STRAWBERRIES 


Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . — . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10.. 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 

10  oz.  .  1.60 

No.  2.  17  oz. . 1.66 

No.  2.  19  oz .  2.00 

LOBSTER 

Flats,  1  Ih . .  6.60 

lb . 3.25 

lb . - . -  1.96 


OYSTERS 

Std.,  4  oz. . —  1.05 

6  oz.  — .  1.05 

8  oz.  .  2.10 

10  oz.  . -  2.20 

Selects,  6  oz . 

SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1— . 

Flat,  No.  % . .  . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . —  ....... 

Flat,  No.  1 - - -  - 

No.  %  . .  . — 

Pink,  Tall.  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  % . .  . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . - . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . -......—  ....... 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . - . 


1.60 

1.76 

2.00 


6.60 

8.26 

1.96 


1.06 

1.10 

2.10 

2.20 


SHRIMP 

No.  1,  Small .  1.45 

No.  1.  Medium . 1.50 

No.  1,  Large .  1.60 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  Per  Case 

%  Oil,  Key .  3.60 

%  Oil,  Keyless . —  3.00 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton— . 

%  Oil,  Carton . — ..  3.80 

V*  Mustard,  Keyless . — ..  2.60 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s . - . 

TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24's . -....-  . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s . — —  ...— 

%8  . . . . 

V4i  . . 

Light  Meat,  Is. . . 

%a  . . .  . . 

%s . . . 


3.90 

2.80 


1.60 

STs 


1.86 

'i.86 

1.40 

1.46 

— 

6.76 

6.76 

7.00 

8!i6 

8.26 

. 

2.90 

8.10 

2.70 

1.70 

...— 

8.00 

1.46 

1.60 

2.16 

■7.26 

7.60 

7.26 

7.60 

9.00 

2.16 

7.26 

7.60 

9.00 

1.76 

1.60 

1.60 

2.66 

2.66 

9.00 


.-— 

— 

2.40 

2.50 

1.70 

1.7B 

2.00 

1.20 

1.30 

2.66 

2!76 

1.70 

1.70 

1.16 

1.20 

1.90 

2.10 

1.60  1.70 

8.26  8.80 


.  6.70 

11.00  11.46 
6.00  6.30 

4.00  4.16 

10.00  10.65 

6.60  6.86 
8.76  8.96 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  MachiMry  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES. 

Commercial  Paste  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ADJUSTERS  ior  Detachable  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
AGITATORS 

Hamilton  Copper  and  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
lames  Leffel  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 
BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  Liner-Joint. 

David  Weber  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BOXK,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fibre.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  OU,  Gas,  GasoUne,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CANNED  FOODS. 

California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Phillips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANS.  Hu,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  TESTING  MACHINERY, 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarbiug,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarbura,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IM. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  SpiraL 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy.;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Qiain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 
CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins'  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Win. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
Hamilton  Copper  and  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cookers,  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
Hamilton  Copper  and  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  bd. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Tlie  United  Co.,  Westmliisler,  Md. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SUKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 


DUSTS  &  SPRAYS  Unsect  control). 
Agicide  Lalooratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Til 
Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cs^burg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HL 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FERTILIZER. 


American  Cyanamld  Co.,  New  York  City. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetically 
sealed). 

American  C::an  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy 
FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  DL 
Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  CaL 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  HooMston,  DL 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  In^anapolis,  In^ 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Biachlnery  BUrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  DL 
Har»en  Gang.  Mchy.  Con.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  lndianap>olls,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 
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HYDBAUUC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 
BwUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

WSECnCIDES. 

Agidde  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
INSUHANCE,  Canneis. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago, 
faceted  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

lACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  HooMston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  and  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-C^apman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Fo<xl  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  HooMston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinciair-Scott  Co.,  Eialtimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  IL  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  B^timore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Foo^  Machinery  Corporation,  HooMSton,  HI. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Ma(^.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
nedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

MIXERS 

Hamilton  Copper  and  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Commercial  Paste  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Slnclalr-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Robson  Seed  Farms,  Hall,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Slnclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Contfnuons. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  01. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  CedaHnug,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Coip.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  AU  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Robson  Seed  Farms,  Hall,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEED  TREATMENT  (Semesan) 

Boyer  Semesan  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  IlL 
SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore.  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

E.  I.  ludge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPRAYS  &  DUSTS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

STENCILS,  Muldng  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston.  D1 
Hamilton  Copper  and  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Lad. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

B.  I.  Buck  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Con.,  Cedarbura,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  HooMston,  Dl. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corn.,  Cedarourg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  C^f. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners'  Machinery. 
TANKS.  MetaL 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Coip.,  Cedarburg,  V/is. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  SteeL 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  HooMston,  Ul. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

TANKS.  Wooden. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TIN  PLATE. 

Wheeling  Steel  Corp.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedaxmiig, 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  HooMSton,  Ul 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Coip.,  Cedarbtiig,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACUHNE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Indiana  Canners  Association,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Robson  Seed  Farms,  Hall,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VACUUM  PANS 

Hamilton  Copper  and  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HIUXERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BeiUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  Se# 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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AVARS  IMPROVED  UNIVERSAL  TOMATO  FILLER 


0  For  Filing  Whole  Tomatoes 


Measures  each  can  full  alike  with 
out  crushing. 


#  Measured  amount  of  juice  deliver' 
ed  in  empty  can. 


#  Shaker  Fruit  adjusting  plate, 


0  Compression  adjustment, 


0  Can  adjust  to  any  weight  desired. 
Prices  on  request. 


AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

SALEM,  NEW  JERSEY 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

Sn.  MAIN  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE^  MD. 


WEIRTON.W.VA 
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The  future  pack  lies  latent  in  the  seed 


If  this  jjliil  is  cost  of  seed  and  this  is  total  cost  of  pack 
isn’t  it  false  economy  to  plant  any  but  the  best? 


Associated  Seed  Groivers,  Inc. 

Breeders  and  Growers  of  Vegetable  Seeds  since  1856 

Keu)  haven,  Connecticut 


Sales  Branches: 


Atlanta  Indianapolis  losAngclcs  Memphis  Salinas 


